ENDORSE ULC PENSION PLAN 


Trinity Church, Lancaster, Pa., is first to enroll. Story on page 6 


‘“\Can’t Be Bothered’’ 


“My name’s Joyce...” As she told 
me her name she tried to smile again. 
Later I learned the whole story. She | 
has a brother, just six years old. Her | 
father has been earning around a hun- | 
dred dollars a week. Her mother likes | 
“Come HERE, Pastor.” It was a nurse to run around, and left little Joyce te | 
speaking as I came through the hos- get meals for her brother and herself | 
pital corridor. It was a case of neglect in the searck | 
I entered the room which she indi- for pleasure. 
cated. There I saw a little girl about ~Some days later I saw the nurse again | 
nine years old, whose face was drawn and asked her about little Joyce. “She | 
until the cheek bones showed through responded nicely,” the nurse told me | 
the skin. Her eyes were sunken in the “especially to loving care. She seemed | 
sockets. The little child appeared tired to be more starved for love and affec- | 
and care-worn. Yet she tried to smile. tion than she was for food.” 


“Tt looks like another malnutrition In the same hospital I saw recently | 
case,’ I remarked to the nurse. “Has _ a child six months old, showing the un- | 
the physician made a diagnosis?” mistakable signs of malnutrition. “The 


“Yes, that’s what it is, and that’s why mother refused to feed it,” the physician} 
I thought it would interest you,” the explained. “Too much trouble. She 
nurse answered me. “The school nurse wants to run around.” 


sent her here. She needs good food In my notebook I have written this: | 

and loving care.” “It takes no brains to become a pareni,|| 
“What's your name, little girl?” I but it takes a lot of intelligence plus# 

asked her. the grace of God to be one.” 
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President promises nothing 

No promise of immediate action by 
the U. S. government on permitting 
American churches to send relief sup- 
plies to Germany was given by Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman to Protestant 
spokesmen who visited him Jan. 16. 

“We gave the President our letter 
from the British Army of the Rhine, 
and received no encouragement,” re- 
ported Dr. Franklin Clark Fry who 
went to the White House with Dr. Ros- 
well Barnes and Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam of the Federal Council of 
Churches. The letter guaranteed that 
shipments from Lutherans in America 
would be allowed to enter the British 
zone in Germany. Without permission 
from President Truman’s War Relief 
Control Board, shipments to the Brit- 
ish zone cannot be made from the 
United States. 

“Shipping of clothing into the Amer- 
ican zone in Germany seems likely to 
be delayed longer,” said Dr. Fry in re- 
ferring to doubtful prospects of action 
regarding the British zone during the 
remaining months of the winter. 

Lutherans have already sent 200,000 
pounds of useful clothing to the Easton, 
Pa., warehouse which has been en- 
gaged by Lutheran World Relief. Ship- 
ments are being made to Finland and 
Holland, according to permission 
granted by the Control Board Jan. 16. 


Lutherans will hear 

Lutherans are thinking not only of 
the next two months but of the next 
two years in their plans to rescue 
European brethren from consequences 
of Hitlerism. Main attempt will be to 
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strengthen the churches abroad. Ten: 
million dollars in 1946 and 1947 is the: 
minimum needed to rebuild shattene@ 
church organizations overseas. 

Beginning of the 1946 campaign for 
Lutheran World Action was on Jan. 
20 in Chicago where 5,000 people heard 
Drs. Franklin C. Fry and Ralph H. 
Long report on their European inves-- 
tigations. This was the first of 500 
meetings to be held throughout thes 
United States and Canada in the next 
two months. 

Speakers who will address the ral- 
lies met in Chicago Jan. 21 to learn of 
Lutheran plans to meet Europea 
needs. 


Fry speaks 

It is American policy to starve the 
Germans, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry de- 
clared in Chicago on Jan. 20. 

British policy, said Dr. Fry, is to per 
mit churches and other institutions\ 
even American, to send food and cloth4 
ing into the British zone, but Washing: 
ton has not permitted Americans t¢ 
make use of this permission. 

Attitude of the British was cordiallt 
expressed in a statement from thei 
Control Commission for Germany 
which said “there are no objection: 
whatever to the importation of gifts af 
any sort or kind, provided that theri 
is no question of monetary payment 
Transport facilities will be available 
the long haul being done by rail, fing 
distribution by road. .. . Storage spact 
will be available up to a total of 5) 
tons per month.” ~ | 

Goods to the British zone would g! 
to the Bodelschwingh institution, 
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Bielefeld in Westphalia, and would be 
distributed through Hilfswerk, the re- 
lief organization of the German Prot- 
estant churches. 


Five-point program 

Help from America for restoration of 
the religious life of Germany calls for 
five things, Dr. Fry told the Chicago 
audience. 1. Funds for the education 
of pastors. War deaths, advancing age, 
and the abnorma! strain of the years of 
Nazi domination have depleted the 
ranks of the clergy. 

' 2. Provision of Christian literature. 
Nazis would allow no publication of 
new books for religious education, and 
much of the old supply has been de- 
stroyed. ; 
. 3. Hundreds of temporary wooden 
thurches must be built. It is estimated 
that churches valued at a billion and a 
half dollars were destroyed in Ger- 
many. 
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4. Support of inner-mission welfare 
work is a further need in Germany, 
said Dr. Fry. Thousands of deaconesses 
are engaged in such work, “the most 
blessed balm that is soothing the 
wounds of Germany.” 

5. Strengthening the administration 
of the church, which supervises the 
whole reconstruction program, is a fur- 
ther phase in the program for Germany 
in which American help is needed, Dr. 
Fry stated. 


Oxnam explains 

Lutherans have not pressed for per- 
mission to send food into the American 
zone in Germany, for they have been 
more hopeful of getting U. S. permis- 
sion to ship clothing. To some extent 
sufficient clothing would serve to offset 
the effects of undernourishment during 
the winter months. Lutheran World 
Relief would gladly send, if allowed, 
concentrated foods and vitamins for the 


bheduled to address Chicago “rally on Jan. 20 were Dr. J. A. Aasgaard, president of the Nor- 
egian Lutheran Church in ‘America, and Dr. Ralph H. Long, director of the National Lutheran 
Council, who traveled with Dr. Fry on the recent European tour of investigation. 
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British zone, where the British have 
declared themselves willing to permit 
entry. Lutheran’ spokesmen, partic- 
ularly Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, have con- 
tinually pictured the Germans as in 
the midst of starvation. 

However Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Methodist official and president of the 
Federal Council of Churches, has been 
severely criticized in America for im- 
plying in statements he released to 
U. S. newspapers that Germany is in 
no need of more food. Bishop Oxnam 
visited Germany as chairman of the 
Federal Council commission of which 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry was a member. 

The Christian Century has been par- 
ticularly forthright in attacking opti- 
mistic statements about the German 
food supply. “Bishop Oxnam accepts 
official assurances at their face value,” 
says the Century. 

Bishop Oxnam in a press interview 
reported in papers of Jan. 20 said his 
statements applied only to the Amer- 
ican zone in Germany, where the U. S. 
Army is guaranteeing a 1,550-calorie 
diet. A cable from Geneva, signed by 
Dr. Michelfelder, Dr. J. Hutchinson 
Cockburn, and Dr. Paul N. Garber 
states that the 1,550 diet is “not suf- 
ficient for many hundreds of thousands 
living in leaking, unheated ruins and 
cellars.” 


Hard peace 
“Hitler’s ideas really won. Cold, 
congealed hate—revenge—is in the 


saddle in Germany,” writes Robert W. 
Root from the World Council of 
Churches headquarters in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

“We who call ourselves Christians 
are going to have to face up to the way 
we are treating our recent enemies. It 
is true that the people of France and 
Holland and Czechoslovakia and the 
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| 
rest of the occupied countries are suf-_ 
fering. But steps are being taken to aid 
them. The government permits this, 
and the churches are helping. The great 
misery tody is in Germany. Even if it 
is not popular, Christians must recog- 
nize that we are doing unto our enemies 
as we would not be done unto.” 

The U. S. government has begun to 
ship large quantities of food into the 
American zone, Mr. Root points out. 
“But let’s face facts,” he says. “These 
shipments raise the calorie level in 
Germany (American zone) from 1,350 | 
to 1,550. All praise that the change is 
being made in the right direction. Still, 
such neutral agencies as the Interna- 
tional Red Cross say that the minimum 
requirements of adults are 2,200 to, 
2,400 calories a day. So we are not, 
doing enough to prevent starvation. 

“German churchmen today are con- 
fessing guilt that they did not speak out | 
more loudly and effectively against! 
Hitler’s extermination policy. It is dif-.- 
ficult to say how many Jews and Slavs: 
the Nazis had to kill before they could 
be said to have an ‘extermination: 
policy.” Nor can one say how many) 
more Germans must die now before 
ours can be called an ‘extermination 
policy.’ Certainly the calorie count al- 
ready condemns to death those least 
able to stand undernourishment—the 
sick, the aged, and especially the chil- 
dren who are utterly innocent of Ger | 
many’s sins.” ! 


First to enroll in pension plan 
First congregation in the United Lu- 
theran Church to sign up in the new 
pension plan for lay employees was 
Trinity Church, Lancaster, Pa. The 
plan calls for an annual contribution oi) 
4 per cent of an individual’s salary, plus} 
an equal amount to be paid by the con- 
gregation on behalf of its employees. 
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On the staff at Trinity Church (see 
cover picture, this issue of THE Lu- 
THERAN) are: Dr. Henry H. Bagger, 
pastor; Miss Rachel V. Crigler, parish 
worker; Mr. Henry L. Ferich, sexton; 
Miss Bertie E. Mumma, secretary; and 
Dr. Harry A. Sykes, minister of music. 

Following soon after Trinity Church 


_ to enroll in the layman’s pension plan 


were: Christ Church, Buffalo; Church 
of the Reformation, Rochester; and St. 


‘Matthew’s, Melrose, Brooklyn. 


The United Lutheran Church itself, 
the boards of foreign missions and of 


pensions, the Pittsburgh Synod, Mid- 
jand College, the ULC Women’s Mis- 


sionary Society, Inner Mission Society 
of Philadelphia, and the Topton ahd 
Tressler homes are also on the list. 


Laymen hear Dr. Fry 

} “On us, by the hand of God, is laid 
Leoni for the future,’ Dr. 
ranklin Clark Fry said to Philadel- 
phia laymen on Jan. 15. He spoke at a 
ie called by the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement. 

“On us—so divided, lukewarm, not 
giving to our capacity or the half of 
ur capacity,’ continued Dr. Fry in 
mphasizing the urgency of our re- 
ponsibility for world progress of 
hristianity. 

“Unless we get help, and get it soon, 
he fate of Buddhism will be repeated 
n Lutheranism,”. Dr. Fry quoted Dr. 
tto Dibelius, bishop of Berlin, as say- 
ng. Buddhism which originated in 
ndia has almost completely disap- 
eared in the land of its origin. Lu- 

eranism which began in Germany 
faces grave danger of being destroyed 

that country. 
Dr. Fry reported evidence of ap- 
palling atrocities committed by Ger- 
mans. “Bestiality has been let loose in 
’ 
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the world,” he said. “Every nation is 
in danger of being sucked in. Our 
danger is that we shall imitate instead 
of abhor.” 

The question is not whether Ger- 
many will “go Catholic” or whether 
“Protestants will win Germany,” said 


‘Dr. Fry. The issue today is, Can Chris- 


tianity survive? People in Germany are 
living without hope for themselves or 
even for their children. Many pastors 
as they stand to preach look as though 
they will faint, so greatly do they suf- 
fer from malnutrition and loss of 
courage. 


Radio 

An address by Dr. F. C. Fry will be 
given over the NBC network on Sun- 
day morning, Feb. 10. Dr. Harold S. 
Miller, pastor of the Church of the In- 
carnation, Brooklyn, will speak over 
CBS “Church of the Air” at 1 P. m., 
Eastern Time, Feb. 3. 

“Monarch Finer Foods’ have been 
using the radio to tell people to go to 
church. The plugs come on Saturday 
afternoons and Sunday mornings, over 
coast-to-coast radio chains. “Tomor- 
row is Sunday,” it is stated in a typical 
Saturday announcement. “The churches 
of your community will bring out their 
friendly welcome. They’re in tune 
with the forces which have made this 
nation great. Let’s all go to church.” 

Six transcriptions on postwar recon- 
struction themes have been prepared 
for local radio stations under direction 
of the Rev. Everett Parker, director of 
the joint radio committee of the Meth- 
odist, Congregational, and Presbyterian 
churches. 

The transcribed programs provide 
three-minute talks by Walter K. Judd, 
T. Z. Koo, and others who tell what the 
Protestant churches are doing for post- 
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war relief and reconstruction. One 
program features the heroism of Kaj 
Munk, Danish Lutheran pastor. 


Luther D. Miller 


John R. Strevig 


Chief chaplain becomes general 

Chief of Chaplains of the U. S. Army, 
Luther D. Miller, has been promoted 
to the rank of major general. He is 
the first Protestant chaplain to receive 
this rank. 

Chaplain Miller, an Episcopalian, is 
a son of a Lutheran minister, Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Miller, who served notable pas- 
torates in western Pennsylvania and 
who was at one time president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod. Chaplain Miller is 
a graduate of Thiel College. He was 
made chief of chaplains July 14, 1945. 

Prominent among personnel of the 
Chaplains’ Corps is also Captain John 
R. Strevig, a Lutheran who was as- 
signed to the office of the Chief of 
Chaplains in Washington last August. 
He is a graduate of Gettysburg College 
and Seminary, and was pastor of Cal- 
vary Church, Baltimore, until 1942. 


ULC chaplains returning 

There were 333 pastors of the United 
Lutheran Church who went forth as 
chaplains, according to the record com- 
pleted at the end of 1945. Ninety-seven 
had been released from service as of 
Jan. 7. Of this number 36 have re- 
turned to civilian pastorates. A dozen 


are on their way to various schools to 
engage in post-graduate study. Most 
of the remainder are awaiting calls. 

On Jan 7, 22 chaplains were on their 
way home, expecting immediate re- 
lease from service. Twenty others ex- 
pect to be released in the near future. 

A personnel office is being operated 
at the ULC Church House, New York, 
under the direction of Dr. Walton H. 
Greever. It seeks to bring together 
chaplains ready to re-enter civilian 
ministry and synods in which parishes | 
are without pastors. 

Final roll call of Missouri Synod! 
chaplains shows that 236 volunteered | 
for service with the Army or Navy. 


Are you moving? 

An effort to keep track of Lutherans 
moving from one community to an- 
other was started by the ULC secre-: 
tary, Dr. Walton H. Greever, on Dec.; 
18, in a letter to pastors announcing aj 
“Membership Transfer Department.” 

About 25 reports each day are no 
reaching Dr. Greever’s office from pas- 
tors who report church members whoj 
have moved from home congregations, 

“In view of the phenomenal tran 
sientness of population,”’ says Drj 
Greever, the work of reporting changes} 
of location must be done with increased 
care. Pastors in communities to which 
transient Lutherans move are notified 
to look them up and enroll them i 
congregations near their new homes: 


Deaconesses plan new garb 

Sisters of the Baltimore and Phila4| 
delphia motherhouses have been cut:| 
ting and stitching on a proposed new 
garb for the deaconesses. At first ij 
seemed likely that each motherhous¢ 
would bring forth a new design of iti 
own. Present sentiment is for a uni 
form garb for both, it was reported t 
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the Board of Deaconess Work at its 
meeting in Philadelphia Jan. 17. 

The Minneapolis convention of the 
ULC requested the deaconess organ- 
ization to consider some modification 
of the garb. It is quite likely that by 
the time of the Cleveland convention 
in October some definite results of the 
study will have been achieved. 
| The church still fails to understand 
the true value of the work of dea- 
¢onesses, Sister Anna Ebert, executive 
secretary of the Deaconess Board, 
stated in her report at the Jan. 17 meet- 
ing. Until recently only two ULC 
synods had committees assigned to pro- 
mote this work. Four others have ap- 
pointed such committees since Decem- 
ber, and four will take action soon. 

- A thorough study of the adaptation 
of the deaconess organization to the 
American environment is planned. En- 
touraging is the increase of 16 in the 
aumber. of students in the two mother- 
houses during the year. There has been 
a sharp upturn in the number of young 
omen who are considering careers of 
ull-time Christian service in this field. 


)r. Thomas injured 

Dr. M. Edwin Thomas, a secretary of 
lhe ULC Board of Foreign Missions, 
et with a serious injury last week. A 
tepladder on which he was standing to 
posen a closed window gave way un- 
er him and in falling he sustained a 
actured vertebra. He will be in the 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Hospital for six 


4 eight weeks, and will be incapcitated 


or a considerable period after that. 


o Bing Crosby priests 
Too many priests have been acting 


ike Bing Crosby in “Going My Way,” 
Sys the Rev. Thomas R. Murphy, as- 
Jstant pastor of St. Canice’s Roman 
Catholic Church near Pittsburgh.. 


These priests are depending on 
parties and baseball games to put re- 
ligion across, he thinks. 

“Social contacts help, but they are 
secondary to good preaching,” says 
Father Murphy. He wants strong em- 
phasis on sermons, and they must be 
sermons of a new type, designed to fit 
the American personality and the short 
time available at Sunday mass. 

“Most priests are still trying to give 
a formal speech-introduction, body, and 
conclusion,” he explains. To show what 
he means, he has prepared a book of 
sermons and suggestions on preaching. 
“The sermons in my book have very 
short introductions,” he says. “I believe 
that if people go to church they are 
already in the mood for instruction.” 
Therefore a preacher must waste no 
time in getting to the instruction. 

Father Murphy also thinks many 
preachers talk over the heads of their 
listeners. “The spectacle of a vain 
young man talking down to people who 
perhaps are leading far more heroic 
lives than he is, may make an audience 
think that our seminaries should have 
intelligence tests along with dogma 
exams,” he states. 


The Belter influence 
The Rev. Emerson Miller, pastor of 


St. Paul’s Church, Davenport, Iowa, is 
following in the footsteps of Dr. R. R. 
Belter of Burlington, Iowa. Actually, 
that is, he shares Dr. Belter’s habit of 
eliminating footsteps by use of an air- 
plane in his church travels. 

He has a pilot’s license and shares 
ownership of a plane with seven other 
flyers. Last winter Pastor Miller had 
skis placed on the plane and made his 
first solo cross-country trip to attend 
a board meeting of the Lutheran or- 
phanage at Nachusa, IIl., using the ski- 
equipped plane to land in the snow. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Korea 

PEopLe oF democratic countries will 
naturally sympathize with the Koreans 
as a much-abused nation. No people 
offered a more determined and con- 
sistent opposition to their Japanese 
conquerors before and through the 
years of occupation. For this Korea was 
promised, in 1943 at the Cairo Confer- 
ence of the Allies, that its independence 
would be completely restored. 

Instead, the territory has been jointly 
occupied by Russia and the U.S.A., 
presumably for military reasons. Now, 
instead of being a brief and temporary 
matter, this occupation has been turned 
into a five-year trusteeship, for reasons 
obscurely stated. The Koreans are 
furious, and have a right to be, after the 
promises made to them. 

In the American zone of occupation 
they have staged huge demonstrations 
in their capital, Seoul, demanding “in- 
dependence now.” It would be an un- 
happy event if understandable violence 
should give the color of right to ex- 
tended occupation. From the Russian 
zone of this “trusteeship,” as was to be 
expected, no slightest whisper of what 
is happening has been allowed to come. 


Cardinals 

ON HIS RETURN to New York, after 
Feb. 18, when Archbishop Spellman’s 
nomination as cardinal will be ratified, 
his presence “at home” in the episcopal 
residence will likely be announced by 
his cardinal’s skull-cap on a tray just 
inside the front door. This was the 
custom of his cardinalate predecessors. 

The college of cardinals is hardly 
more than an advisory council to the 
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pope in matters ecclesiastical and tem- 
poral. His infallibility could hardly be 
contradicted with decency. There has 
been only one in more than a century, 
Cardinal Mathieu, who ventured to tell 
Pius X, that he was “steering Saint 
Peter’s barque with a boat-hook,” and 
the result was not happy for Mathieu. 

It is significant, therefore, that the 
college should be fiHed for the first 
time in many years, and widely dis- 
tributed. A symbolism that is sugges- 
tive occurs in the secret consistory 
which is part of cardinals’ installation: 
The pope opens their mouths with his 
fingers to indicate that they are to be 
heard “in consistories, congregations 
and other ecclesiastical functions.’ 
When the following ceremony is com- 
pleted, he closes their mouths to sym- 
bolize discretion. 


Olives 

Accorvinc to the Wall Street Journal 
California olive-growers have in 
volved themselves in a dilemma. The? 
have been asking OPA for a 10 per-ce 
increase in wholesale prices, which 
would boost retail prices about 25 ped 
cent, on the ground that olives are 
luxury item, and an increase in pric 
would not raise the cost of living i 
general. | 

On the other hand, these same gro 
ers are using intensive advertisin| 
methods to persuade the general pub 
lic that olives are really a daily neces} 
sity for the public’s general health, nq 
just “an extra luxury or a decorativ 
dish.” Like others clamoring for irj 
creases they want the benefit bol 
ways. 
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~HIGHER STANDARD OF LIVING 
The Basic Fallacy 

i Higher wages don’t mean a higher 
standard of living. Prospects now are 
ey mean the exact reverse. Those in 
e lower-income brackets suffer most 
inder circumstances now prevailing. 
et’s illustrate this. In a certain cor- 
oration are two men who make re- 
pectively $5,000 and $1,500. A 10 mt 


ent increase is granted, raising the first 
an’s to $5,500 and the second to $1,650. 
his multiplied across America in- 
reases the cost of living because the 
asic cost of production has been in- 
treased—namely, labor. Which of these 
o is able to fight higher living costs? 
e answer is obvious. But the buying 
ower of both is less, not more, and 
oth standards of living are lowered. 
o this epidemic of strikes is going to 
revent the very thing it is aimed to 


Every socially minded person in the 
untry, surely every alert Christian, 
ishes to see the level of living im- 
roved for every possible and deserving 
erson. For example, the Bureau of 
ternal Revenue tells me that in 1942, 
.e latest totals available, 36,619,246 in- 
ividuals made income returns. Unless 
have made a mistake in adding a long 
st of figures, 10,176,686 of these had 
oss or net incomes of $1,250 and un- 
ler—almost one-third of America. 
very man with a conscience wants to 
se that group economically improved, 
t such improvement won’t come 
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through the abnormal methods of pres- 
ent-day strikes which are reducing the 
buying power of that great group. 


Fixed Incomes 

Consider the suffering not only of the 
lower-income brackets but especially 
those with stationary incomes, fixed 
salaries, and most especially those who 
are retired and are on small pensions. 
There are, for example, 28,000 school 
teachers in the United States who make 
less than $600 a year. There are 200,000 
who make less than $1,200. How can 
they fight the increased living costs? 


Product 

Mr. Truman wants to raise wages 
within the present framework of living 
costs. So OPA is trying hard to hold 
on the lid, with Chester Bowles doing 
a big job. But there are economic facts 
and factors beyond such legal and 
arbitrary power to control. 

What is elemental is not money but 
what money will buy—the goods pur- 
chased determine economic standards 
of living. The cost of living must be 
reduced so the average man can pur- 
chase more. And more goods must be 
available. We can’t have prosperity on 
scarcity, but on abundance. You can’t 
get goods now even with money. I be- 
lieve the solution lies in full produc- 
tion. A market filled with goods, the 
philosophy of abundance, will reduce 
the cost of living and put materials in 
the hands of everybody, thereby rais- 
ing the standard of living. And strikes 
are making this impossible. 


Publication House Faces Postwar World 


Long-range plan for increased service to United Lutheran Church, 
including new branch stores, is determined by Board of Publication 


Branch offices of the United Lu- 
theran Publication House in a dozen 
cities of the United States were rec- 
ommended by the ULC Board of Pub- 
lication at a meeting Jan. 15. Plan for 
a Canadian headquarters is also under 
consideration. The full program, which 
involves relocation of the Philadelphia 
buildings of the ULPH, may require 
from six to ten years for completion. 

Cities where branch stores may be 
placed, selected according to location 
of United Lutheran constituency, are: 
Allentown, Baltimore, Buffalo, Har- 
risburg, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, New York, Omaha, Reading, 
Toledo, and Salisbury or Charlotte. 
Branch stores are ‘at present main- 
tained in Chicago, Columbia, and Pitts- 
burgh. 

First to be opened will be offices in 
Baltimore and New York City. A pro- 
posal regarding a Canadian head- 
quarters is being studied by the Man- 
agers’ Association of Lutheran publi- 
cation houses. If a co-operative venture 
of a majority of Lutheran organizations 
is not attempted, the United Lutheran 
Publication House will probably estab- 
lish a branch office in Kitchener, 
Ontario. 

‘Relocation of the Philadelphia build- 
ings of the ULPH is also under con- 
sideration. A site five miles north of 
the present Muhlenberg Building has 
been tentatively selected. Offices of the 
ULPH at Thirteenth and Spruce streets 
are now widely separated from the 
manufacturing department at Fiftieth 
street and Lancaster avenue. Both 
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buildings have been outgrown. Uniting 
operations. in one building would in- 
crease efficiency. Relocation, involving 
a large-scale construction project, will 
not be attempted in the near future: 
Relocation of the Chicago offices ma: 
be undertaken within a year. Th 
Columbia building will be modernize 

Purpose of ULPH expansion is t 
improve the service provided to th 
church. Shipments from well-locate 
branch offices would speed delivery od 
materials to congregations all over the 
country. To supplement the new-store 
plan, greatly increased emphasis 
be placed on direct-mail distribution o 
religious books and materials to the 
laity of the church. Mr. Gerald Sel- 
inger, formerly on the staff of a Phila- 
delphia advertising agency, is now i 
charge of the department of promotion 
Production of new literature, includin 
“pnocket-books” especially intended foy 
the laity, is planned. 

A call from the Board of Publicatio 
has been accepted by the Rev. George 
B. Ammon, who on Feb. 1 will také 
charge of the new ULPH departmen 
of audio-visual aids. Mr. Ammon ha: 
been pastor of Holy Trinity Church 
Chester, Pa. The department will selec: 
and recommend sound and silent pro: 
jectors for use in churches and will} 
offer technical advice to boards angel 
agencies of the church in producins| 
film and film slides. Present’ facilities! 
of the ULPH for recording liturgies} 
hymns, and dramatizations will be de 
veloped. 


ap shows concentration of United Lutheran Church membership in U. S. Forty per cent of 
,300,000 live in Pennsylvania. ; 


which existed during the war years is 


pradually being relieved as numerous | 


employees return from overseas serv- 
ice. New personnel is being added to 
bring the organization up to full 
strength to meet demands of rapidly 
creasing business. ULPH sales in 
the last fiscal year exceeded a million 
dollars forthe first time since the Pub- 
ication House was founded. 

A literature program has been 
adopted, placing as a minimum goal the 
publication of a dozen new books, each 
year. A new book editor has been 
called. The Rey. Carl Koppenhaver, 
ecently graduated from the Philadel- 
phia Seminary, has also been added to 
the editorial staff. He serves in the 
hews department of THe LUTHERAN and 
elps in preparation of the weekly 
bulletins. 

Col. H. Torrey Walker, executive 
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secretary of the Board of Publication, 
announced at the Jan. 15 meeting that 
circulation of THe LuTHERAN’ had, on 
Jan. 1 reached an all-time high. ‘There 
has been a 20 per cent gain. in. sub- 
scriptions in three months. t esd 

Ninetieth anniversary of! the Publi- 
cation House was observed this month, 
with a dinner on Jan. 14 for: all: Phila- 
delphia employees as well.as members 
of the Board: Although the’ present 
organization was not established: until. 
1919, following formation of the United 
Lutheran Church, one of the parent or- 
ganizations—the. publication board of 
the General Synod—came into - ex- 
istence in 1855. A booklet recording the 
history of the ULPH was printed for 
the anniversary occasion, 'and-a dis- 
play of books and periodicals illus- 
trating 90 years of publication was ar- 
ranged in the ULPH library. 
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Laymen’s Movement Makes Membership Gain: 


Stewardship Secretary Clarence C. Stoughton reports to laymen's 
committee on efforts to increase offerings in ULC churches 


Little known to a majority of mem- 
bers of the United Lutheran Church is 
a small organization called the Lu- 
theran Laymen’s Movement. At the 
rate the group is growing, and in view 
of increasingly important work it is do- 
ing, it will soon be known everywhere. 

Membership increased from 97 to 164 
in the last four months, it was reported 
at the executive committee meeting in 
Philadelphia Jan. 15. Men who join 
this organization promise to pay to it 
from $100 to $1,000 a year. Funds are 
used to arouse the whole church to 
an increased sense of responsibility. 

A goal of 250 members has been set 
for October 1946, when the ULC con- 
vention is held. The hope is that even- 
tually 1,000 may be enrolled, which 
would make it possible for this organ- 
ization to assume the full work of 
stewardship promotion for the church. 
Meetings to inform laymen regarding 
the purposes of the movement have 
been held recently in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Rochester. Others will be 
held in various cities. 

Publication of tracts and. booklets 
used in the annual every-member vis- 
its, which are provided free of charge to 
congregations of the United Lutheran 
Church each year by the Laymen’s 
Movement, is a project of the men’s 
organization. One prepared in the au- 
tumn of 1945 was circulated in an edi- 
tion of 513,000. 

Outstanding in the field of steward- 
ship since last Sept. 1 has been the 
work of Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton 
whose office is under the joint direc- 
tion of the Laymen’s Movement and 
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the ULC Executive Board. Dr. Stough- | 
ton is doing intensive work in various 
sections in awaking church members 
to the need for more generous giving. 
Average for the ULC was $18.86 per 
member per year in 1944, which is 
fourth from the lowest average of large 
denominations in America. 

J. Myron Shimer, president of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement, re- 
ported to the executive committee on 
Jan. 15 regarding selection of Henry 
Endress as asso-. 
ciate secretary in 
the ULC steward-_| 
ship office. His ap-. 
pointment was ap-) 
proved, subject to) 
final action by the} 
ULC - executive? 
board on Jan. 31. 
He is to prepare} 
stewardship litera-| 
ture and directif 
publicity. He hasy 
been engaged in} 
newspaper work, promotion, andj 
money-raising for a number of organ-| 
izations. His most recent work was as} 
executive director of the Connecticut} 
War Fund. | 

A meeting of chairmen of stewaeel 
ship committees of the 32 ULC synods} 
will be held June 4-5 in Columbus, Dr; | 
Stoughton reported. A similar meet-| 
ing held in October proved quite suc-| 
cessful. Intensive efforts will be made| 
during the year to meet the income| 
objective of $2,500,000. established a: 
the United Lutheran Church appor:| 
tionment budget for 1946. 


Henry Endress 
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Shadows Over Europe 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Report from Secretary of World Council of Churches Who Has Traveled 
Ten Thousand Miles Through Central Europe During Recent Months 


' Robert Root has returned from 


zechoslovakia with a report that the 
arlier accounts of needs there were 

uch too low. In contrast to an earlier 
report that no money would be re- 
quired, Czech church leaders now find 
it necessary to raise pastors’ salaries. 
Most Czechs have not bought any 
clothes for six years, although they 
still manage to look fairly well dressed. 
However, they are only getting 1,600 
to 1,800 calories of food per day. 

Conditions in German detention 
camps are very bad from a physical 
point of view. These camps were es- 
tablished last summer when it seemed 


to the Reich at once. That movement 
was halted by the Potsdam Agreement. 
Now some 300,000 are being held, in- 
cluding aged persons and children, who 
are suffering for lack of adequate nour- 
ishment. One camp near Prague gets 
only an average of 300 calories a day. 

Church conditions in Slovakia are 
seriously hampered by a need of money 
for salaries and also for church halls. 
The Slovakian Lutheran Church is 
looked upon as the backbone of na- 
ional reconstruction in that area. On 
the other hand it has been reported 
that Hungarian minorities are being 
persecuted in Slovakia and that preach- 
rs are not able to use the Hungarian 
language in their churches. In fact, 
any of them have been ejected from 
the country. 

Another World Council representa- 
ive, M. Olivier Beguin, has just re- 
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as though Germans would be returned © 


turned from a trip to Hungary. He re- 
ports. the average pastor’s monthly sal- 
ary in Hungary can buy only ‘four 
quarts of milk, although the cost of 
living in the country is as high as in 
Switzerland. In order to live, pastors 
are selling their furniture and other 
personal goods. The new Lutheran 
bishop in Budapest is actively engaged 
in reorganizing the Lutheran Church. 
There is now an evangelical trend evi- 
dent in both big Protestant churches, 
replacing a conservative “old guard.” 
Owing to bad travel conditions the Lu- 
therans have published a booklet on 
evangelism in order to help conduct 
an Evangelical Week in January. 

Even the Communists have become 
curious to know what the church has 
that makes it so popular. 

The new government of Hungary has 
a strong representation. of pastors, be- 
ginning with Pastor Tildy who is at 
the top, and who assured M. Beguin 
that he would do everything he could 
to assist the churches in their great 
task. It was the first visit of a foreign 
representative to Hungary and he re- 
ports that the Lutheran Church espe- 
cially has felt itself to be out of touch 
with the world. 

Out of Poland come further reports 
which indicate the intense suffering of 
the Protestant Church. Of 11 pastors 
in Warsaw at the outbreak of war in 
1939 only two have remained alive. 
One report lists 14 Polish pastors who 
died in concentration camps, these in- 
clude prominent leaders of the Church. 
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Not long ago Dr. Edwin Bell of the 
Northern Baptist Missionary Confer- 
ence told us about his contacts with 
displaced persons in Germany. There 
are still over a million displaced per- 
sons in camps and an unknown num- 
ber of others living in German towns. 
The vast majority are Polish, but con- 
siderable numbers are from the Baltic 
states and from the Balkans. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Bell, what these people need 
most of all is hope and spiritual guid- 
ance. An effort is being made by the 


World Council to co-ordinate and as- 
sist the work of the pastors among the 
DPs so that all of them will receive 
some religious care. Some pastors have 
undertaken to travel from camp to 
camp on bicycles and have covered 
from 3,000 to 3,500 miles, as long as 
good weather lasted. 

‘These pastors need not only money | 
for their own expenses, perhaps not. 
more than ten to fifteen dollars, but 
also Bibles, hymnbooks and other 
equipment with which to do their work. 


| Am Going Back to China 


By PAUL P. ANSPACH 


Missionary Resigns Columbus, Ohio, Pastorate to Return to China This 
Month as Special Commissioner of the ULC Board of Foreign Missions 


ONLY A COMPELLING CALL can induce a 
pastor to leave a joyful ministry in a 
responsive congregation. An invitation 
from the Board of Foreign Missions to 
help in the rehabilitation of our work 
in China has resolved itself into an in- 
sistent conviction for me. Just as one 
cannot say “no” to the physical and 
spiritual needs of one’s own children, 
so it would be impossible for me to re- 
fuse help to beloved Chinese Christians 
in re-establishing the work of the 
church in their land. I now rejoice in 
the prospect of an early return to 
China. 

The severe triai of Lutheran brethren 
in China during the war years has con- 
vincingly demonstrated that the church 
is not only planted but deeply rooted 
there. During these latter years, de- 
spite the absence from the field of mis- 
sionaries who were either in America 
or in internment camps, our church ex- 
perienced almost unbelievable gains in 
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Paul P. Anspach 


membership. This accomplishment has 
given the Chinese an awareness of the 
power which God has reposed in them; 
No better reason for great expectations 
in the future can be found than tha 
glorious fact. 


The Lutheran 


AS WE FACE THE FUTURE of Christian 
work in China two questions suggest 
themselves to us. Since the Chinese 
Christians have proven their ability to 
carry on successfully without our help, 
should we not now give entire respon- 
sibility to them? The answer is to be 
found in their urgent requests for our 
help. Their burden has been extremely 

- heavy. By heroic sacrifices they have 
carried on. At great cost to themselves, 
their institutions, and their equipment, 
somehow they have managed. Like ex- 
hausted soldiers they are in need of re- 
inforcements. Moreover, neglected work 
ust be restored. New opportunities 
ust be adequately met. The Chinese 
eed our assistance. 

The second question is this. Ought 
e risk heavy investments in China 
hile the political situation there seems 
nstable? The answer is that the Chris- 
ian movement never waits on political 
or other kinds of stability. It thrives 
where men’s spirits are restive. In 
China as elsewhere great spiritual gains 
have been experienced during and fol- 
owing critical times. Well has G. K. 
hesterton said that “Christianity con- 
entrates on the man at the cross- 
roads.” The hour for the Christian 
Church is now striking. 


BECAUSE THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH in 
China has experienced the power of 
God, not only to keep it alive, but to 
rosper it in the face of fierce adver- 
sity; because intelligent Chinese, Chris- 
ian and non-Christian, hope for a de- 
ermining spiritual influence, emanat- 
ing from the church upon the life of 
hat nation; and because Christians in 
erica appear eager to invest gen- 
rously in an expanding Christian 
ovement in China, I am most hope- 
‘ul about the outlook for the church 


here. 
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CHINESE CHILDREN. A carrot for one, a 
sweet potato for the other, provide the best 
meal they can hope for. UNRRA, as well as 
the Church Committee for Relief in Asia, sends 
help to a land where millions are homeless and 
starving. It is estimated that $3,000,000,000 will 
be necessary to finance the relief program of 
the next two years. 


One of the most satisfying experi- 
ences as a pastor in America has been 
ministering in various ways to many 
young parishioners engaged in the haz- 
ardous business of war. They are now 
returning, hoping somehow that good 
will follow their efforts which could 
only be of destructive nature. A greater 
work now needs to be done. The sac- 
rifice and hardships of our courageous 
young people have made it possible to 
resume the work of Christ’s kingdom 
in China and elsewhere. May this only 
hope for the nations challenge similar 
sacrifices and devotion on the part of 
Christians everywhere. 
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Death of a Saint 


Friedrich von Bodelschwingh, Beloved by Lutherans Throughoutf 
the World as Inner Mission Leader, Died January 8 


A man In Germany sits at a table 
sorting a pile of buttons. He had an 
epileptic fit yesterday. There may be 
another tomorrow. Near him a com- 
panion is shredding a worn-out garment 
so that the wool can be rewoven into 
eloth. He suffers frequent attacks of 
insanity, 

There are hundreds like them in an 
institution called Bethel, near Biele- 
feld. The fact that they are alive is 
tribute to a saint who fought openly 
the Nazi irreverence for human life. 

His spirit remains among them, but 
his voice—which all Nazi craft and in- 
trigue could not throttle—is silent. Dr. 
Friedrich von Bodelschwingh, whose 
chief interest was reclaiming people for 
society through Christian love, died 
Jan. 8. 

Pastor von Bodelschwingh was loved 
throughout the world by the many 
thousands who knew of the work he 
has done in his inner mission enter- 
prises. Many Americans had visited 
him in the prewar years and were in- 
spired by his gentle spirit. Drs. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry and Ralph H. Long, who 
visited him during their recent trip to 
Germany, attested to his saintly nature. 


FROM WORKING AMONG the mentally 
and physically ill, his manner became 
benign. Those who heard him preach 
said his sermons, while packed with 
sound confessional theology, would not 
tax the strength of the sickest person. 

Some mistook this for weakness. 
When a campaign to exterminate the 
mentally ill got under way in 1940, 
Hitler’s personal physician and a high- 
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Dr. Friedrich von Bodelschwingh 


ranking Nazi stalked into Dr. Bodel- 
schwing’s office at Bethel. They wanted 
to gas the hundreds of epileptics and 
insane who were under his care. 
Warned that he would resist openly— 
that a murder campaign would have to 
start with him—they withdrew and no 
action was taken. Throughout the 
Nazi regime not one Bethel inmate was 
gassed. 


THIS was not the first time he had 
tilted with the Nazis. When Hitler be- 
gan to achieve power some churchmen 
cast about for a religion which would 
fit in with National Socialism. They 
took the name “German Christians,” 
denounced Communism as. atheistic. 
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Bethel, colony of mercy at Bielefeld, where Dr. Bodelschwingh resisted the Nazi physicians 


made Aryan descent a requirement for 
membership, and—with the support of 
Hitler—tried to unify the Protestant 
forces in a church which would rein- 
force the Nazi state. 

Fearing state domination, Dr. von 
Bodelschwingh and Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller led the struggle for freedom of 
the Protestant Church. The German 
Evangelical Church Federation © de- 
signed a structure in which Lutheran 
and Reformed bodies would be com- 
bined under a Lutheran reichbishop. 

Pastor von Bodelschwingh was elected 
the first bishop, May 27, 1933. He was 
orced to resign a month later when 
he Nazis appointed church commissars 

ho abrogated his power. The Nazi 
uccessor was Ludwig Mueller. The 

on Bodelschwingh faction brought 
ufficient pressure on him so that the 
“Aryan” requirement was rescinded. 
hey also were responsible for the res- 
gnation of Joachim Hossenfelder, 
eader of the German Christians. 
| The Nazis became firmly entrenched 
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following the death of President Paul 
von Hindenburg and subsequent agita- 
tion led to Pastor Niemoeller’s im- 
prisonment. Hitlerian influence in the 
universities made theological training 
almost impossible and Pastor von 
Bodelschwingh retired to Bethel where 
he established an anti-Nazi confes- 
sional seminary. The school functioned 
until April 4, 1939, when it was closed 
by the government. 

His consistent refusal to be led into 
political compromise was not sufficient 
to earn the saintly regard which he 
enjoyed. That came with his concern 
for individuals whom society had cast 
off. This concern was developed at the 
Bethel institution which his father be- 
gan supervising in 1872. 


FRIEDRICH, NAMED FOR his father, was 
born there 68 years ago. There were 
only a few buildings at Bethel at that 
time. Now it assumes the proportions 
of a small city, in fact, is called “City 
of Mercy.” It had 400 buildings and 
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several thousand patients before the 
war. Reports say that 30 buildings were 
destroyed by bombing. It still is serving 
its patients and in addition has become 
a center of relief work in the British 
zone of occupation in Germany. 

When von Bodelschwingh was a boy 
of ten, the institution was caring for 
more than 2,000 epileptics, incurable 
cripples, and insane. Their physical 
needs were a reflection of deeper social 
needs in the country. A “working 
men’s” colony was started at Wilhelms- 
dorf. Within two years there were 20 
colonies ministering to men on the 
street, wanderers, “tramps,” “bums,” 
who were on the periphery of society 
because of an irresponsible industrial 
system. 

Dr. von Bodelschwingh didn’t scorn 
a man because he had an incurable 
wanderlust. Throughout the land, hos- 
tels were set up to care for such per- 
sons. 

A man would be given a card and an 
itinerary. He would walk from one 
hostel to the next. His card told him 
when he was due at each hostel. Nat- 
urally, efforts were made to find him 
a permanent job in each locality he 
visited. If he stayed only a night he 
worked for lodging and food at some 
task and went on his way in the morn- 
ing. 

In these ways the famous Bethel in- 
ner mission system became the foster- 
parent of thousands of “lost” people. 
Incorrigible boys from reformatories 
were given a chance at farming, asy- 
lums for drunkards and dissolute wom- 
en were created, trades were taught 
even to those, who because of illness, 
could work only a portion of the day. 

For all this work, brotherhoods such 
as the Blue Cross, the Good Templars 
Order, and the Brothers of the Blue 
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Apron, were founded. Sisterhoods also 
were established and in 1925 the inner 
mission was operating 3,800 separate in- 
stitutions with 22,570 trained workers © 
and 3,430 professional deacons dealing 
with every kind of human need. 


EvEN DURING THE WAR there were - 
50,000 sisters in Germany engaged in 
relief work despite strong Nazi oppo- 
sition to all church-sponsored social | 
service enterprises. 

Support for this work came from the 
common folk. Pastor von Bodelsch- 
wingh had a tremendous mailing list 
and the little contributions which 
poured in continually kept his ministry 
functioning. It is said Andrew Carnegie 
became interested in Bethel and of- 
fered a staggering sum for its causes. 
Dr. Bodelschwingh refused politely. If 
the ordinary contributor heard of this, — 
he might discontinue his support and 
thus be deprived of the thrill of giving © 
and being a part of the great work. 

Ever a child of God, “Pastor Fritz” | 
tried to see what should be learned by 
events of the past few years. He could - 
not separate himself from the con- 
demnation under which the rank and | 
file of the German people fell. His in- 
quiries and answers always 
phrased in “we.” | 

“We stand with our people under the. 
judgment of God. This judgment shat-_ 
ters all the arrogance of men,” he said | 
in a recent letter. 

The value of Christianity was shown | 
in this excerpt: “It was folly to cut the. 
German people away from the root of | 
religion, for our people have received 
for more than a thousand years depth, . 
joy, power, and discipline from the : 
message of the Bible. When, five years | 
ago, the fight against the Cross began 
to be waged openly, the war was al- 
ready lost.” 
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FOR TEN CENTS 


A STORY BY MARJORY BRACHER 


Ir Exrten Hatuway had known Dr. 
Ames better she might have been 
warned. The old 
preacher had a way 
of looking at his 
pencil and making 
an innocent re- 
mark, then abruptly 
changing the sub- 
ject. Those “inno- 
cent” remarks, so 
casually made, 
were anything but 
innocent. People 
who knew him well, 
knew that it paid 
to listen and heed. 
More than one per- 
'son in Springwood 

had reason to be 

grateful for the 
| Doctor’s habit. And 
|there were some 
'of course who re- 
sented his advice. 

But Ellen had 
| known Dr. Ames 
‘only a few months, and she was young. 
She understood his warning too late. 


THE FIRST TWO YEARS they were mar- 
ried, Ted and Ellen Hathway had lived 
ear Chicago. Now he had come back 
ito Springwood to manage his father’s 
dumber yard. Doctor Ames called on 
‘them one evening not long after they 
bought a little house at the foot of the 
‘hill. It wasn’t much of a house, but it 
did have possibilities, as Ellen said. Ted 
ae interested in fixing it up. He was 
handy with tools. 
| Doctor Ames stopped in again one 

fternoon early in the year. Ellen put 
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his snowy boots in the kitchen and 
hung his heavy black coat over a chair 
by the register. She 
showed him the im- 
provements they 
had made in the 
house. They talked 
about the town. 
Ellen was feeling 
very much at home. 
Ted knew every- 
one, having grown 
up in Springwood; 
and she had run 
across a girl she 
used to know in 
school, Isabel Lord, 
the lawyer’s wife. 

Ellen rather en- 
joyed the old man’s 
visit. His hearty 
laugh boomed out 
in a way that broke 
restraint. Some- 
what to her sur- 
prise he did not 
chide her for her 
irregular attendance at church. Men- 
tally she resolved that she would try 
to go oftener. 

An interesting character, she was 
ready to call him by the time he left. 
Certainly he was a bit unusual, in his 
long black coat with the cape about 
the shoulders, and the black hat with 
its wider-than-ordinary brim. 

He had left his hat lying on a table 
near the front door. Doctor Ames 
picked up a magazine that was also on 
the table. “Um-m. Your House,” he 
read the title aloud. “Wonderful, isn’t 
it, how you can get all these magazines 
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for next to nothing? Ten cents! Ten 
cents, and you get a hundred dollars’ 
worth of envy.” 


Tue Docror TOOK HIS HAT. “Tell that 
husband of yours,” he said, and his blue 
eyes twinkled with a friendly smile, 
“tell that husband of yours he picked 
a mighty nice wife.” 

The door closed on a draft of frosty 
air, but Ellen was left with a nice warm 
feeling. When Ted came home she told 
him about the Doctor’s visit and the 
compliment he left her. She remem- 
bered too what the old minister had 
said about the magazine, but for some 
reason she did not repeat that to her 
husband, and soon she had forgotten it. 


THE HOUSE became her consuming 
passion. Ellen wanted to have the re- 
decorating completed before summer. 
Then she could entertain the Wednes- 
day Music Club that Isabel Lord had 
invited her to join. She studied mag- 
azines and spent long hours planning. 

Ellen persuaded Ted to help her pa- 
per the bedroom, like one she saw in a 
picture with narrow stripes going 
around the walls horizontally. When 
it was done it looked perfectly awful, 
not at all like she had expected it to 
look. Ted said nothing, except that he 
was glad it was finished and the next 
time he hung wallpaper it was going 
to be up and down like wallpaper was 
supposed to be. 

Ellen said nothing about it but she 
cou'd scarcely sleep at night. After 
quite a bit of figuring with the budget 
and the checkbook of. their joint ac- 
count, Ellen hired two professional 
paperhangers to correct her mistake. 
The job was done and the room all in 
order when Ted came home one night. 

“Well, I'll be —” she heard him ex- 
claim when he went in to change his 
clothes. : 
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Anxiously Ellen followed him. “Don’t — 


you like it?” 
“It’s lighter.” 
at the walls. “That other paper was a 
little bit funny.” 
“You’re a dear!” 
arms around him. 
‘funny’ when it really was terrible!” 


Ellen threw her 


Ted looked ¢ritically — 


“To say it was — 


Then she remembered there was ex- — 


plaining to do. “I decided I didn’t need 
that new dress after all. So it really 
didn’t cost anything to have the paper- 
hangers!” 


“Woman's logic!” Ted laughed in- | 


dulgently. 


“Well,” Ellen admitted. 


‘I could | 


have used the dress, but I made a mis- _ 
take, and I’m the one who should pay | 


for it. Anyway the bedroom looks so 


much better I won’t mind wearing my — 


old clothes a little bit longer.” 


AFTER THAT ELLEN was more conser- 


vative. She wanted a dining room that | 


would be really beautiful. “It’s im- 


portant to have lovely surroundings | 


where you eat.” In Your House she 
read about a dining room that was re- 
decorated, using an old plate as an in- 
spiration. Ellen had a Wedgwood plate 


that was her inspiration. She prac- 
tically memorized the atticle and she > 


dreamed over her plans until they 


were better than the original. Even > 


Isabel Lord had to admit the room was 
good. 

The dining room was a_ triumph. 
There were no costly mistakes like the 
bedroom wallpaper. Ellen spent not 
one penny more than the amount she 
and Ted had agreed upon. She was so 
elated over her achievement that she 
tackled the living room in high spirits. 
Ted ordered a lathe and a bench saw 
for his basement workroom so that he 
could make pieces of furniture they 
would want. 
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The living room proved to be much 
more difficult, or perhaps Ellen’s am- 
bitions and tastes were expanding. She 
moved furniture, experimented with 
colors, and pored over the pages of 
magazines. No matter what she tried, 
she still was dissatisfied. 

“What this room needs,” she told 
Ted, “is one really good piece. A pic- 
ture, or a vase, or something.” None 
‘of their wedding presents qualified 
though she tried them all. 


ONE AFTERNOON she took her knitting 
and walked up the hill for some gossip 
and relaxation with Isabel Lord. There 
was a beautiful vase on Isabel’s grand 
piano, one Ellen had not seen befor 
a bit too small for the piano—Ellen 
thought, but lovely nevertheless. Some- 
thing like it would do wonders for her 
own living room. When Isabel was out 
of the room Ellen picked up the vase 
and looked at the bottom of it. Royal 
Doulton! No wonder it was lovely! 
Ellen had read about Royal Doulton. 

The vase stayed in Ellen’s mind. The 
more she thought about it, the more she 
was convinced that a similar piece 
would solve her decorating problems. 
It would give personality to her front 
room. 

Not too hopefully she went to Pris- 
cilla’s Art and Antique Shop. The dis- 
plays were confusing. It was hard to 
single out any one piece and imagine it 
in her own house. She tried to explain 
to the woman who ran the shop that 
she was looking for “something, a vase 
perhaps” that would give personality 
to her living room. 

“T know what you mean.” The 
oman was very understanding. “You 
ant something that expresses you. 
et me show you a vase I picked up 
st week.” 

She went into a back room and re- 
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turned with a vase exactly like Isabel’s. 
“Genuine Royal Doulton.” 

Ellen struggled to conceal the ex- 
citement she felt. “How much is it?” 
she asked coolly. The reply was a bit 
staggering. Reluctantly Ellen returned 
the vase to the shopkeeper. “It’s very 
much like I had in mind. I’m not quite 
sure about the colors. Perhaps I’ll 
come in tomorrow.” She backed away 
and hurried out the door. 

The Royal Doulton vase was exactly 
what she wanted. Ellen could easily 
picture it on the mahogany table near 
the window. She was sure there could 
be nothing else so right in her room as 
that vase. But, there was the price. 


THe WepDNESDAY Music CLuB was 
having a guest tea at Isabel Lord’s 
house, because she had the best piano 
and one of the nicest homes. Ellen was 
on the committee to make preparations 
for the affair. The committee met at 
Isabel’s on Monday. The vase was still 
on the piano. Ellen cast furtive glances 
at it while the other girls admired it 
openly. 

Isabel admitted it was too small to be 
on the piano. “What I want is to get 
another exactly like it, and use them 
over. the fireplace.” 

Then Madge Turner said a thing thal 
set Ellen Hathway’s heart pounding. 
“There’s one at the Priscilla Shop. I’m 


- sure I saw it there yesterday.” 


“Oh, wonderful!” cried Isabel. “Tl 
go down first thing in the morning and 
take mine along to be sure they match.” 

Ellen got away as soon as she could. 
She stopped at home to look at the 
bank book and the stubs in the check 
book. There was the money they were 
keeping to pay for the lathe and the 
saw. She could get the vase and there 
would still be a good balance. 

She fairly ran to get to the bank be- 
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fore closing time. Isabel doesn’t need 
that vase, she argued with herself. She 
could buy anything she wanted to put 
on her mantelpiece. Her room is com- 
plete without a vase, but I really need 
it. It means everything to me. Ellen 
crammed the money into her purse and 
went on toward Priscilla’s Art and 
Antique Shop. 


SHE WAS ALMOST PRAYING that the 
vase would still be there. She was in 
sight of the shop when a familiar figure 
came out of a drug store. There was no 
mistaking those broad _ shoulders, 
slightly stooped, the wide-brimmed hat 
and the long black overcoat. Scarcely 
aware that she was doing so, Ellen 
crossed the street to avoid meeting 
Doctor Ames. 

“It will be worth every penny,” she 
insisted, half aloud. “I could easily 
spend twice that much on furnishings 
and not do half so much for the room.” 

The vase was still there. Proudly 
Ellen carried it home and set it on the 
polished table top, then stepped back 
to look at the realization of her dreams. 
It was lovely, so absolutely right, that 
it brought tears to her eyes. Isabel’s 
vase was not half so beautiful in its 
setting. Any qualms Ellen might have 
had about taking what her friend 
wanted were vanished. 

Ellen was too excited over her suc- 
cess to trust herself to explain to Ted 
what would have to be explained. She 
thought it would be better to wait a 
day, so she carefully packed the vase 
and hid it in the coat closet. The next 
morning she got it out after Ted had 
gone to work. He saw it that evening 
almost as soon as he got inside the door. 
Ellen heard his sharp whistle of ad- 
miration, and came running. 

Ted caught her and lifted her off her 
feet. “Didn’t I marry the best dec- 
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orator in town! Honey, that’s a peach!” 
He didn’t ask her where she had 


found it nor how much it had cost. So © 


Ellen once more put off telling him. 


THE NEXT DAY was the tea at Isabel’s. i 
Ellen felt a little uneasy and wished — 
She was not > 


she didn’t have to go. 
sorry she had bought the vase, she was 


sure she had done the right thing, but © 
she knew she would be very self-con- © 
She © 
could almost hear Isabel telling Madge, 
“and when I got down there it was | 


scious in her friend’s presence. 


gone. Somebody else bought it, just © 
the day before. Wasn’t that a dirty | 
trick?” 


The mail came just as Ellen was 
starting to dress for the tea. There was | 


a notice from the freight office; the 
lathe and bench saw had come! Ellen 
was panic-stricken. 

She phoned Isabel. “I can’t come. 
I can’t come to the tea. Ted’s sick,” 
she lied, “and I have to go to the office.” 

For an hour she walked the floor 
trying to think of a way out, without 
much result. She put on her coat and 
galoshes. She would have to tell Ted, 
but she couldn’t bear to do it. 


With dragging feet she started to- — 


ward the lumber yard, by a round- 
about way, to give herself more time. 
On Elm Street she paused before a 
weather-washed sign. The name, “John 
Barrington Ames, D.D., was _ barely 
legible. After thirty years it was not 
needed, and no one bothered to paint 
it again. 

Timidly Ellen opened the gate and 
followed the slush-filled brick walk to 
the study door. 


Doctor AMES was there. His kindly 
eyes and friendly voice gave her cour- 
age. 

“Remember what you said to me one 
time,’ Ellen began, “about getting 
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one hundred dollars’ worth of envy 
for ten cents? Well, I got it.” 

“And now you want me to get you 
out of it?” 

“Oh, no! I couldn’t ask you to. But 
I thought —” 

“You want to talk about it?” 
_ Ellen nodded gratefully and told him 
‘the whole story. How she had been 
‘envious of Isabel, deceived Ted, prac- 
tically stolen money, lied to her friend. 
And now she was caught. It was a very 
ugly-sounding story. 

“Do you still want the vase?” Doctor 
Ames looked at her searchingly. 

“No!” Ellen was surprised to hear 
her own words. “No, I don’t. I’ll never 
want it!” 

“Does Isabel want it?” 

“You mean I should sell it to Isabel?” 
Ellen cried hopefully. 

“Why not? Do you think,” he asked 


Keep CLosE TO THE SHEPHERD 


punishment?” 

Ellen found a _ handkerchief and 
dabbed at her eyes. “It will be punish- 
ment enough having Ted know what 
kind of a girl he really married.” 

Doctor Ames drew a long yellow 
pencil from his vest pocket. He looked 
at it intently. “Do you know the tenth 
commandment?” 

“Yes,” Ellen answered in a very small 
voice. “I know it.” 

“Come to Sunday-school teacher’s 
meeting next week.” The Doctor 
helped her put her coat on. “We can 
give you a job you'll like.” He watched 
her going away. “Life is hard when 
you’re young,” he murmured. 

Then he went to the telephone in the 
hall. “That you, Ted? Did you ever 
think about what you’d say if someone 
came to you to make a confession? No? 
Think about it. And if you’ve got a 
Testament handy, look up Luke 11:4.” 


Gx 


One of the most interesting sights of shepherd life is to watch a 
flock fording a stream. The shepherd leads as usual, and the sheep 
follow in a string at his heels, but in the middle of the stream they 
begin to lose their footing and drift with the current. 

The shepherd hurries forward, grasping first one and then another, 
pushing as many as he can reach in front of him, and hauling others 
up again at the pressure of the water. As soon as he reaches the 
opposite side he hastens along the bank and draws out those that 
have been swept down and have reached the far side faint with the 


struggle. 


The sheep fare best that keep nearest the shepherd. 


—G. M. Mackie 


“Christ is not the Convention, He is the Truth.” 


—TERTULLIAN 


In his play, “The Skin of Our Teeth,” Thornton Wilder expresses 
this truth in the words of his character, Mr.:Antrobus: 

“When you’re at war you think about a better life; when you’re 
at peace you think about a more comfortable one.” 


gently, “that you should keep it as 
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St. Paul Praises Self-Control — 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Iv 1s ONLY PART of the truth to say 
that liberty is truly Christian when it 
is guarded against abuses that will in- 
jure one’s neighbor. The other half of 
the truth is that its abuse also injures 
the man who misuses it. A man injures 
himself when he fails to recognize the 
obligations of Christian liberty. 

When Paul accommodated himself to 
the prejudices of Jew and Gentile, 
weak and strong (9:19-22), he was do- KNOW THE BIBLE 
ing it partially for his own sake. He 
continues this line of thought with il- 
lustrations drawn from the Isthmian 
Games, held every third year in the the Corinthians. Read | Corinthians 
great Roman stadium just nine miles 9:23—10:13 before reading this article. 
from Corinth (“in a race” in verse 24 
means “in a race course” or “stadium”). 


The Christian life is simple, but it isn't 


easy, Paul emphasizes in the letter to 


is himself. He must, therefore, “strike 
under the eye and beat black and blue” 
(verse 27, literal translation) his own. 
body. He must let nothing stand in his | 
way. He urges that the body must be. 
enslaved in order that the Christian | 
achieve his goal. | 

There are, he points out in passing, 


Her IS CONCERNED, first, to point out 
that all athletes sacrifice some of the 
good things of life for the things they 
value more highly. Contestants in these 
games were required to furnish proof 
that they had observed training rules 
for ten months before they were ad- 


mitted to the intensive training that ' J ee oat 
preceded the contests. In like manner two points at which the Christian Jife 


Christians ought to discipline them- differs from the Games. = the. races, 
selves that they do not lose life’s best ones mg as be the page (veme 
achievements through their absorption 24), but, in ais cbistiag. endes= 
in lesser things. And just as racers ran everyone who disciplines himself will 
with their eyes fixed on the goal and pe numbered among the victors. The 
boxers fought wittiblowantmed aemen other difference lies in the fact that the 
targets, so the Christian avereomenn™ victor at the Games was rewarded with 
trate his energies on those things that = pone wreath, made of ivy | 
make for success. Like his Master, Paul pms, while the Christian looks forward 
sees Christianity in terms of a strug- fo! Teel ying. Ab CteIvon Sin vere 25). 
gle, not in terms of casual loitering in How much greater should be his in- 
an easy chair. centivel | 


Continuing his illustration but turn- WHAT WAS PAvL AFRAID of losing? 
ing it to make his point, the Apostle Why should he so stress the need for 
points out that the Christian’s opponent rigid self-discipline? “Lest that by any 
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means, when I have preached to others, 
I myself should be a castaway” (verse 
27). The meaning of this last word has 
become clear through its use in the or- 
dinary letter-writing of the first cen- 
tury, in the same kind of Greek 
-(Koine) that is used by the New Testa- 
ment writers. It was applied to an 
‘earthen pot, intended for cooking, that 
had become cracked and could no 
longer be used in this way. It was not 
thrown away, but put upon the shelf 
where it could be used for storage. 
Paul did not want to be shelved! 

The division of our modern Bibles 
into chapters and verses is convenient 
when we wish to locate a passage, but 
often it interferes with our understand- 
ing of a passage. Sometimes we miss 
the close connection between ideas 
simply because a chapter heading in- 
tervenes. That is the case here, for 
Chapter 10 continues the discussion 
which Paul has just begun. : 

Paul advances another argument, a 
historical one this time, for his warning. 
Haven’t you learned from the experi- 
ences of the Israelites, he asks, that 
liberty can easily be abused and that 
such abuse brings tragedy? The people 
of Israel, like the Christians of this new 
era, were the children of God. They 

\were blessed with many and unique 
gifts. Yet their national life had ended 
in tragedy. The long-expected Christ 
(Messiah) was rejected by the leaders 
and the mass of His people. Evidently 
spiritual privileges afforded no ground 
for complacent security. 

“AJl our fathers were under the 
cloud” and benefited from its protec- 
tion and guidance (Exodus 13:21, 22). 
“All passed through the sea” and saw 
there the guiding providence of the Al- 
mighty as well as His stern judgment 
upon those who sought to block His will 
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(Ex. 14). Paul thinks this experience 
might be compared to the Christian 
sacrament of baptism, since it meant 
deliverance (from Pharaoh) and de- 
pendence upon the leadership of one 
sent by God (Moses). Quite naturally, 
then, he continues by suggesting an- 
other parallel. The ancient Israelites 
had something comparable to the sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper. They were 
all given supernatural food, the mys- 
terious manna that sustained them in 
their desert wanderings (Ex. 16). And 
they all received supernatural water 
which God caused to pour from the 
rocky wilderness (Ex. 17). 


THE PARALLEL to Christian experience 
is drawn even closer by Paul’s asser- 
tion: “They drank of that spiritual Rock 
that followed them: and that Rock was 
Christ.” Some commentators recall 
Rabbinic lore of a wandering well that 
followed the Israelites, while others 
speak of a rock, shaped like a beehive, 
that rolled across the desert. Surely 
Paul is presenting no such fantastic 
legend! He is concerned to make the 
point that God’s Son, whose death and 
resurrection formed the basis of the 
Christian hope and whose self-impart- 
ing in the sacrament sustained them, 
was not absent from Hebrew history. 

The key word in this has been “all,” 
which is repeated five times in these 
few verses. The purpose is to make 
emphatic the contrast that follows. 
“All” had these transcendant privileges, 
“but with most of them God was not 
well pleased” and they were lost! There 
is no safety in spiritual privileges, 
either for the Jew or for the Christian. 
The sacraments are not a magical as- 
surance for the thoughtless. 

The experiences of Israel are “types,” 
illustrations of eternal truths. Their 
dissatisfaction with divine provision 
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and their “lusting” after the foods of 
Egypt (Num. 11:4-6, 33-34), should 
serve to guard Christians from a sim- 
ilar longing for the “values” of their 
old lives. Such yearnings bring with 
them evils which receive speedy pun- 
ishment. Neither in ancient Israel nor 
in first-century Corinth were these 
idle words. Fornication and idolatry 
went together in the rites of Baal Peor, 
the goddesses Astarte and Aphrodite. 
We need not quibble over the fact that 
Paul sets the death toll a thousand less 
than the book of Numbers (25:9). 


To PRESUME UPON the goodness and 
longsuffering of Christ, as did the He- 
brews (in the same sense as verse 4), 
is sin. His grace is not an invitation 
to casual experiment with His forgive- 
ness. The destroyer, the dark angel of 
death, brought speedy punishment on 
those who sought to take advantage of 
divine mercy. History is full of warn- 
ings, sacred history in particular, for 


CLASSROOM 


A few weeks ago Dr. Earl S. Rudisill 
said good-by to the staff of the Parish and 
Church School Board as he started on a 
field trip. He was on his way to meet 
with the committees on parish education 
of the Pittsburgh, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Illinois Synods. 

On Jan. 26 Secretary Spees packed his 
grip and started for the Georgia-Alabama 
Synod. From there he will travel through 
the Mississippi and Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synods. On this trip he will spend nine 
days in Georgia and Alabama, four in Mis- 
sissippi, five in Kentucky-Tennessee. 

On Jan. 27 the Rev. William S. Avery 
started a visitation of the conferences of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod. Next 
week he will hold a demonstration pro- 
gram in enlistment of new members for 
the Sunday schools in Baltimore, Md, In 
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Talk with Sunday School Teachers 


ne, 


us who live at the culmination of the — 
ages (verse 11). “Danger! Stop, look — 
and listen!” 

The confident Corinthians (compare — 
Chapter 1, 3:18, 4:8, etc.) needed this — 
warning especially. Don’t play with 
sin. Don’t disregard the pull of your 
pagan environment and past. The fact 
that you now stand upright does not~ 
mean that you cannot slip. Beware of 
overconfidence. 

In order that they might not then | 
conclude that they could not avoid sin | 
in any case, Paul adds a note of =o | 
couragement. God limits the tempta- . 
tion which He permits to come. Our 
temptations are not unique, nor are 
they beyond our Sev ie if only we | 
use His “way of escape.” 

These passages are suggested for. 
your thought: Luke 16:1-13; Rom. 6: | 
1-11; Psalm 106:13-23; Psalm 106: 34- 
48; Matt. 5:29-30; Psalm 106:1-12; 
Psalm 106: 24-33. 


the week of Feb. 17 he will be in Dayton, 
Ohio, in a similar program, and the next 
week in Kansas City. 

A little later on Miss Eleanor M. Stelzher | 
and Secretary Arthur H. Getz will take 
to the road. Thus it goes. The field sec 
retaries of the Parish and Church School 
Board travel up and down the length and | 
breadth of the church, preaching and. 
teaching parish education. To these meet- 
ings come teachers and officers of the Sun- | 
day schools, secretaries of the Children 
of the Church, and other leaders in par- 
ish education. During 1945 the secretaries 
and other members of the staff held 772 
meetings throughout the church. At these 
meetings, counting duplications, 5,392 con-. 
gregations sent representatives. Fifty-two 
thousand, six hundred and fifty-one work-| 
ers attended these meetings. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


MRS. LATHROP COUNTS STITCHES 


“I Don’t supPPOsE I could go over to 
Fred Wills’ to study Latin, could I?” 
asked Mark, martyrdom in every line 
of his face. 
| “To study your Latin?” I said. 
‘Well—” Jerry shook his head warn- 
gly, and I changed hastily to “I’ve 
ropped a stitch! I don’t know whether 
t’s the wool, the needles, or just me—” 

While I struggled ostentatiously with 
he mitten I was knitting, Jerry took 
ver the discipline problem. ‘“Mother’s 
rders were very definite, I thought-.no 
oing anywhere except to regularly 
cheduled activities such as_ scouts, 
eague, and things like that.” 

“But a week! I’m so sick of hanging 
round the house. I don’t see why you 
n’t trust me.” 

“We have trusted you and we expect 

o trust you, but we think it is highly 

necessary for you to know what it 

ould be like to live in a family where 
ou were not trusted. Let’s hear no 
ore about it.” 

“Very well.” Mark started upstairs, 
choolbooks under his arm, his head 
igh. 

' “Bloody but unbowed,” smiled Jerry. 

‘Laugh if you like, but it’s getting me 

own. I don’t know whyI ever started 

his. Next time Ill not go around 
ssuing ultimatums when I’m nervous 
nd angry.” 

-| “Angry and nervous you may have 
een, but I think you said the right 
hing.” 

‘| “You’re comforting at least. There, 

’ye dropped another stitch!—Perhaps 

ou see the situation more objectively 
han I do, because you weren’t here 
or the fray. But when I realized from 
hat Roger Hefflinger said that Mark 
nd Francie Hedges and he had been 
earing around the country in that pre- 

ar jalopy of Melvin Robins’ after I'd 
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told Mark to stay out of it, I was per- 
fectly furious. I told Roger I must speak 
to Mark atone—probably sounded like 
the voice of doom. Then I lit into Mark 
—told him that if he can’t be trusted 
to obey his parents when they give or- 
ders for his safety, he must see how it 
feels to Jive for a week in a home where 
he is not trusted.” 

“I don’t see how you could have 
found a better way to meet the situa- 
tion.” 

“I do. I think it would have been 
better to talk to him and give him one 
more chance.” 

“That would have been a possibility. 
But since the order has been issued, 
I think it would be the height of folly 
to go back on it. When he was little, 
we spanked him for running into the 
street. This is exactly the same thing.” 

“But it seems so undignified to be 
punishing a 14-year-old.” 

“Even a 14-year-old needs to know 
that his parents care enough and have 
enough authority to impose a penalty 
now and then.” 

“T suppose so. Goodness knows I’ve 
criticized enough other parents for let- 
ting their youngsters run wild.” 

“Our country needs several million 
like you. You’ve set your hand to the 
plow, so don’t look back.” 

“If you’re going to quote scripture 
at me, I'll have to listen, I suppose.” 
We laughed and I felt a lift of spirit. 
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“Perhaps that’s why children need two 
parents—so that each can quote scrip- 
ture to the other.” 


JERRY GLANCED at his watch. “O-oh. 
I’d better be on my way. I promised 
to see Miss Fields for a few minutes 
before the L.W.A. committee meets. 
She’s going to be in the office working 
on those lists for the evangelism com- 
mittee.” 

“She doesn’t stick to an eight-hour 
day, either, does she?” 

“She certainly doesn’t. 
are almost as long as mine.” 

“T’m glad they decided to put off the 
drive for the parish building until after 
the Lutheran World Action goal has a 
running start. After all the speeches 
on both sides I wasn’t sure how the 
vote was going to come out.” 

“Neither was I. Certainly adequate 
space will send the work here leaping 
ahead. Yet I think there’s no doubt 
that Christians willing to make real 
sacrifices for their brothers overseas 
will have as great an effect in evan- 
gelizing the community as a club room 
{or the women’s Bible class.” 

“Of course the nursery is the most 
pressing need. Mrs. Bach tells me she 
knows parents who are taking their 
children to other Sunday schools be- 
cause of our overcrowded conditions.” 

“The only thing is to hope that our 
people will see both causes in their 
proper light. We must feed the starving 
and clothe the freezing. We must help 
reorganize and equip churches that 
have lost property and had their mem- 
bers scattered. At the same time it 
would be a help for us to have a build- 
ing.” 

Jerry turned to the closet to get his 
coat. While we had been talking, I had 
been vaguely aware of an argument 
going on upstairs. Now Mark seemed 
about to have the last word. “All right, 
go ahead, do it your own way, but I 
tell you you’re wrong! Mother will 
make you do it over. See if she 
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Her hours 


doesn’t.” 


“All right, smarty, I’ll ask her, but 


I know I’m right.” 

Jerry ducked his head under his arm 
in mock fright. “I’m getting out of 
here! I’ll let you settle this one.’ 


JERRY DEPARTED HASTILY aS Joan ap- 


peared carrying a large poster map — 


with “The Difference It Makes in a 
Large City” printed boldly across the 
top. “Here is the map you and Mrs. 
Sullivan wanted me to make for Chil- 
dren of the Church. Mark says I’ve put 
the hospital on the wrong street.” 

I put down the half-finished mitten 
to reach for the poster. 
honey, let me see.” 

“Here’s Eastwick and our church. 
Then Central Highway runs in this way, 
and Chilton Parkway runs along here. 
Here goes the railroad. City Hall is 
here,” she pointed. “Then I’ve put in 
the settlement house and the school, 
the church office building, and now 
Mark says the hospital is wrong.” 

“You've certainly made a beautiful 
map, Joan! It’s a good thing we checked 
up on the hospital before you outlined 
everything in black crayon. You can 
move the hospital easily.” 

She put her map on the floor, sprawl-_ 


a lot of Christian work is going on in 
our city! And all over the globe. Some- 


“Come here, 


; 
ing full length at my feet to week! What © 


{ 


4 


tl 
y 


times it seems painfully little, yet it~ 


goes right on, a stitch at a time, like 
the mitten in my hands. A dropped 
stitch to be picked up now and then, 


but growing just the same. Somehow © 


it’s nice to think of, when the world 
seems such a mess and the children 
seem slipping away into a thoughtless 
whirl. A parental check here, an act 
of service there, a gift of love some- 
where else, we knit our part of the 
pattern. “The wool is plentiful but the 
knitters are few. He that is not knit- 
ting is ripping,” I murmured. 

“What did you say, Mother?” 

“Just counting stitches.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Shall | be a minister? 

Some of my friends tell me I ought to 
be a minister. I was confirmed three years 
ago and I have tried to keep the promises 
which I made. I am taking part in the 
young people’s work and trying to be 
faithful to the church. 

I expect to go to college, and think I'd 
like to be a pastor. But I see some things 
against it. One day I say “Yes,” and the 
next day “No.” 

| How can I make up my mind? 


One thing is certain, no one can ae. 
cide for you. Some, however, may be 
able to help you think the matter 
through. 

Some boys feel drawn irresistibly to 
the ministry rather early, whereas 
+ others have a very hard time to make 
up their minds, and they do not make 
a final choice until toward the end of 
their college course. A few others do 
not reach a decision until they have 
been graduated from college and have 
tried some other vocation for several 
years. It is fine to decide early if it 
can be a wholehearted choice. No one 
should be high-pressured into the min- 
istry or into any other life work. 

One ought to try to be as sure as 
possible. He ought to stay in the midst 
of church life and activities, and give 
God a chance to show him the way. 
He ought to talk over the question with 
his pastor, teachers, and other persons 
in whom he has confidence. Advice from 
Tom, Dick, and Harry should not be 
taken too seriously. 

The following suggestions may prove 
helpful: 1. Pray for guidance. Listen 
with an open mind and a willing spirit. 
2. Observe the pastor’s life and work 
carefully—unpleasant features included. 
3. Study hard and engage in good activ- 
ities. Such a schedule will prove its 
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By EARL S. RUDISILL 


value, no matter what vocation one 
finally chooses. 4. Accept opportunities 
to do Christian work. 5. Search self. 
Can one give himself unreservedly? 
6. Is one’s native intelligence high 
enough for good college work. 7. Read 
the Bible and other literature which 
may be suggested by pastor and teach- 
ers, 


Storm and stress 
We have in our family two children who 


are in the adolescent stage. I once thought 
I understood young people, but today I 
feel very much removed from them and 
their ways. I'd like to keep young and 
to be able to understand what they do and 
want to do. But so many of the things 
in which they are interested seem so 
ridiculous that I cannot take them se- 
riously. What can J do to improve my 
ability to mingle with them, to get along 
with them, and to be of help to them? 


Read such books on adolescence as 
Roy <A. Burkhart’s Understanding 
Youth, Winifred Richmand’s The Ado- 
lescent Boy and The Adolescent Girl, 
and an older book—George A. Coe’s 
What Ails Our Youth. They will give 
you some background. 

Associate as much as possible’ with 
young people—your own son and 
daughter and others. Many persons 
have found themselves in a position 
similar to your own. Some have de- 
liberately sought companionship with 
younger persons in order to learn to 
understand them and to sympathize 
with them and their problems. 

Keep your eyes open and be a good 
‘listener. Don’t try to force-an older 
viewpoint upon youth. Endeavor to see 
things through their eyes, but use your 
larger understanding to interpret them 
to yourself. Be helpful as real oppor- 
tunities offer themselves. 
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Biography of Muhlenberg’s Father-in-law 


Conrad Weiser, Friend of Colonist and Mohawk. 


Pennsylvania Press. 648 pages. $5. 


By Paul A. W. Wallace. University of 


Those who are interested only in racy biography will be impatient with the 
slow movement of this work. But anyone who wishes to know what is to be 


known about Conrad Weiser will revel in the details which the author here 


assembles and skillfully weaves into a definitive portrait of a prominent colonial 
figure. This is not to say that color and drama are wanting, but they are here” 


only for those who read leisurely. 

For Lutherans this may be called the 
biography of the past year. Weiser is per- 
haps best known among us as the father- 
in-law of H. M. Muhlenberg. But his rep- 
utation rests on something more substan- 
tial than this. In fact, it was Muhlenberg’s 
reputation rather than Weiser’s which was 
enhanced at first by this relationship. 
Weiser was a well-known Indian inter- 
preter, justice of the peace, property 
owner, and religious figure while his son- 
in-law was still an obscure pastor. 

Professor Wallace goes far when he calls 
Weiser “the most prominent Lutheran lay- 
man” and “the chief worker of his time 
for the Lutheran Church in America.” 
Whether he can be placed above Koch and 
Kimmel, Schleydorn and van Buskerk 
might be debated; even his son-in-law 
criticized his churchmanship. But there 
can be no question that this book is by far 
the most distinguished biography of an 
American Lutheran put out in many a 
year. 

The author has devoted years and much 
work to this study. He is a painstaking 
craftsman who has carefully sifted his 
sources and set down his conclusions with 
full documentation—relegated to the back 
of the book. His style is flowing, interest- 
ing, and not without flashes of humor. 
Quotations from eighteenth century docu- 
ments are frequent and sometimes long, 


but they are well selected and are sig-: 


nificant. 
A careful reading of this thick volume 
will be richly rewarding, for the author 
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has brought to light new information and 


% 


. 


“ 


arrived at fresh interpretations. Not every-_ 
one will agree with all the interpretations 


—Stoever, for example, is dismissed as a 


trouble maker—but they deserve thought- 
ful attention. T. G. TapPERT 


Why We Behave 


Psychology of Religion. 
Abingdon Cokesbury. 288 pages. $2. 
For the past 50 years many have written 


psychological analyses of religious experi- 
Professor Johnson of the Boston _ 
University School of Theology has at-— 


ence, 


tempted definitely, but not technically, to 


bring together these efforts in his sys-— 
tematic exposition. Realizing that te do 


this a frame of reference is necessary, he 
adopts, because of his own conservative 
theological position, a dynamic and inter- 
personal psychology in contrast to.a me- 
chanical one. 

The topics: Religious Experience, Re- 
ligious Growth, Conversion, Prayer and 
Devotion, Worship, Belief and Doubt, Sin 
and Forgiveness, Religious Personality, 
and the Religious Community are ade- 
quately treated. 

Accepting by faith the objective ex- 
istence of God, the author carefully 
evaluates the methods of psychology as a 
means of making our experience intel- 
ligible. God uses all the equipment with 
which He has endowed us—for example, 
the nervous system active through in- 
stincts, emotions, capacities, and reflection 
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By Paul E. Johnson. 


—to make known our true nature. The 
recognition of the conditioning of our be- 
liefs by our social background is stressed. 

Some analysts, in their zeal to be scien- 
tific, give the impression that to be re- 
ligious one is the victim of illusions which 
ought to be dispelled. Johnson’s book has 
the merit of showing religious experience 
to be both natural and grounded in reality. 
' There are times when he oversimplifies. 
His very outline, ten chapters with five 
subdivisions in each except one with four, 
is artificial. He misinterprets some sta- 
tistical data derived from questionnaires. 

e does not sufficiently treat mysticism. 

However, for those seeking an under- 
tanding of why we behave as we do, this 
book is earnestly recommended. 


RUSSELL W. Sete 


ymns 


' Hymns and Hymnwriters of Denmark. By 
C. Aaberg. Danish Evangelical Lutheran 

Church. 170 pages. $2. 

‘ The world of Danish hymnody is largely 
undiscovered territory for most Lutherans 
nm America. This book is designed to ac- 
Bian the Christian public with the hymns 
of Denmark. The method is one of his- 
torical survey. 
| Brief chapters deal with early Danish 
ymnody and with that of the age of the 
Eas The largest part of the book 
is devoted to the three principal writers 
of Danish hymns: Thomas Kingo, who 
lived in the seventeenth century; Hans 
Adolph Brorson, an eighteenth-century 
bishop of Ribe; and the celebrated N. F. S. 
Grundtvig, who died in 1872. A final chap- 

-ter gives brief mention to other writers. 
Among these the better known are C. J. 
Boye, Theodore Vilhelm Oldenburg, and 
Bernhard Severin Ingemann. The last 
named is widely known in the English- 
speaking world for his fine hymn, “Through 
he Night of Doubt and Sorrow.” Curi- 
busly, this hymn is not mentioned in con- 

fection with Ingemann. 

The author has performed his task well. 
embers of the Danish Church are justly 
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proud of their treasury of hymns. Unfor- 
tunately, few have enjoyed adequate, lively 


translations into English. In this work the 


author offers a number of his own trans- 
lations, which merit careful attention. 
Even with the present translations, a sym- 
pathetic reader can study these hymns 
with profit, and can discover real beauty 
in them, Kingo’s morning hymn, Brorson’s 
“A Great White Host,’ and Grundtvig’s 
hymns of welcome to the Christmas Angels 
and of praise to the Name of Jesus ought 
to be more widely known. May they find 
able and kindly pens to help them on their 
way. G. R. SELTZER 


Background for Liturgy 


The Story of the Christian Year. By George 
M. Gibson. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 238 pages. 
$2.50. 


Here is a book of backgrounds, a book 
which sets: before us the influences that 
have helped to shape the church year as 
we know it. This is the chief, and one may 
say, excellent, contribution of the book 
to the literature on this subject. 

What are these backgrounds? First, 
there is the Jewish Calendar with its days 
and festivals. The descriptions of such 
times as the Day of Atonement, the Feast 
of Tabernacles, the Feast of Lights, Pente- 
cost, though brief, are graphic and en- 
lightening. 

There is also the calendar of pagan 
Rome. We still begin our civil year with 
Januarius, named after Janus, the god of 
opening and closing, the god with two 
faces, who could see both the past and 
the future. To understand Christmas as 
a festival we must know about Robigalia. 

There are also the New Testament be- 
ginnings which help to shape the Chris- 
tian Year as we know it. There are also 
the influences of the Eastern Church, the 
barbaric tribes from the north, the medi- 
eval world, and all of these the author 
sets before us in clear and logical fashion. 

For those interested in the backgrounds 
here is a splendid introduction. 

Wit1am R. SEAMAN 
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fleross the Drosk 


We deem it a privilege to express 
our appreciation of the unknown per- 
son’s kind thought that brought us 
Chicago’s municipal plea to become 
the headquarters city for the UNO 
(United Nations Organization). The 
communication carried the signature of 
‘his honor, the Mayor of the city, Ed- 
ward J. Kelly, and the envelope was 
addressed to us “in person.” We sus- 
pect that all America’s clergymen were 
similarly honored; and if so, they could 
not escape being impressed by the 
greatness of America’s mid-area me- 
tropolis. Its distance from Europe 
seems to have been the chief reason for 
turning down the offer. We say “seems” 
because we can think of other reasons 
for New York’s and Boston’s enjoy- 
ment of a priority. And, we venture 
to add, greater distance of all of Amer- 
ica from all of Europe might not be a 
calamity. 

We first saw Chicago—that is, part 
of it—in 1892, when training for a job 
required us to spend ten days within 
its boundaries. Its main industries at 
that time, judging from its publicity to 
visitors, were the stockyards, a unique 
waterworks system, transportation 
equipment, and the Masonic Temple. 
In its meat-packing industry the qual- 
ity of thrift was emphasized. It was 
said that by the unsurpassed manage- 
ment of the stockyard area every part 
of a pig except its squeal was made 
marketabie. 

In 1893 we enjoyed two periods of 
several days each in the city attending 
the World’s Fair. The older inhabitants 
of America had recollections of 1876 
and the nation’s centennial in Philadel- 
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4 
phia. That must have been an impres- — 
sive show, what with Dom Pedro, Em- ~ 
peror of Brazil; U. S. Grant, President 
of the U.S.A.; and other celebrities in | 
attendance. So far as we have read — 
and listened, Chicago never cast any 
aspersions on that colorful event. 


International Backgrounds 

The numerous and varied critical 
charges made against this admittedly 
American city are the common prop- 
erty of the whole United States and 
much of the remainder of the inhab- | 
ited world. The occasions for such 
notoriety would probably evoke little 
opposition even though such attacks 
are spread by foreign agencies. It is| 
because of its reputation that we were 
interested in a list of the qualities to 
which its own representative would| 
“point with pride.” Here was an op- 
portunity to read what the city’s own 
propagandists had to say, and we agree 
that this pamphlet contains a convinc-— 
ing array of paragraphs and pictures. 
Chicago is shown to be a truly inter-_ 
national metropolis, whose populadten 
of 3,000,000 acknowledges 25 oi 


nations, the top eight of which num- 
bered from 401,316 (Poland) to 107,623 
(Great Britain) persons in the census 
of 1930. A Chicago builder invented — 
the form of architecture that permitted 
the erection of skyscrapers, the Empire . 
State Building among them. Its uni- 
versities and learned societies have an 
international prestige. The largest of | 
its numerous stadia has a seating ca- 
pacity of “more than 20,000 people.” 
Numerous among its denominational 
groups are those of Lutheran back- | 
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ground and the stamina of each of 
these has enabled all of them to 
maintain separations and thereby 
amply demonstrate familiarity with the 
principle of religious freedoms. Could 
it be that this persistence in contro- 
versies is a handicap to phases of prog- 
‘ress in united efforts? 

One gem in the pamphlet’s contents 
deals with weather—or should we em- 
ploy the word “climate”? If you have 
ever spent a few hours on Chicago’s 
lake front on a windy day, you will 
appreciate the diplomatic talents of the 
city’s citizens. We quote: 

“Chicago’s weather changes are often 
somewhat sudden and pronounced, but 
usually they are of such a character as 
to have a stimulating effect upon the 


average healthy person. It is not at 


all improbable that the great energy 
of its people which has resulted in the 
rapid and tremendous progress of Chi- 
cago, is due largely to the nature of its 
climate.” 


The Church and ‘ts Laymen 

Among the lay members of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
the late William P. M. Braun of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., earned high esteem. His 
sphere of activity was chiefly that es- 
tablished by local institutions, but 

ese, in addition to serving community 
and synodical institutions, were ex- 
emplary and inspirational. The Or- 
ae and O!d People’s Home in 
j 


hiladelphia, of which for nearly half 
century he was treasurer, and the 
hiladelphia Motherhouse of Dea- 
conesses, over whose corporate man- 
gement he presided for more than 
hree decades, became highly effective. 
ile each of these concerned itself 
»rimarily with a prescribed area, the 
fluences they generated spread far 
eyond such borders. 
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When the labors of Mr. Braun and 
his associates are interpreted, they are 
seen to be dual in their results. Institu- 
tions of charity, whereby children are 
enabled to receive the kindly care that 
partly replaces the handicaps of or- 
phanage, have to their credit the values 
of thousands of individuals. And where 
the specially trained and consecrated 
deaconess assists and directs the 
church’s ministry to needy folk, one has 
the highest degree of effectiveness that 
is humanly attainable. 

But from another point of view these, 
and all well-established and well-man- 
aged activities of the Christian Church, 
become the means for individuals to 
render services of uncalculable value to 
humanity. Men like Mr. Braun discern 
the multiplication of their individual 
participation by its associations with 
kindred souls and by the blessings ob- 
tained through the Church’s prayers 
and sponsorship. What a_ superficial 
rating lists as a burden, the more 
thoughtful follower of our Lord clas- 
sifies as an opportunity to obey His 
Master. 

It is this latter conception that ex- 
tends the patience and energizes the 
good will of people who man (and 
woman) the institutions of our Church. 
It is a reflection on the “know how” 
of many church members that they do 
not employ the boards and agencies, 
the schools and organization of mercy 
more constantly and intelligently than 
they do. The church is far from the 
stage of a complete organization. Only 
when each of its members, lay and 
clerical, has an interest in one or more 
of its “diversities of operation” is there 
completed organization. To that stage 
we have at present a long way to go. 


Nathan Fe M. elhorn 
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Increasing Population in State 


Gets Spotlight in Synod Meeting 
By W. E. Crouser 


San Francisco—The Synod of California 
opened its 55th session in First Church, 
Oakland, Jan. 28. 

High up on its agenda were problems 
relating to the influx of residents into the 


state. The U. S. Em- 

CALIFORNIA ployment Service esti- 

tes 10,000,000 persons 

will be making their homes in California 

by 1947. That represents an increase of 
3,000,000 people in seven years. 

To care for this vast number the synod 
is receiving into its ranks, four and per- 
haps five new mission congregations. Ten 
more missions are in the planning stage. 

Pastors are needed too, and the use of 
discharged chaplains is being considered. 
The synod is not neglecting the problems 
of youth and the question of calling a 
full-time pastor to be director of youth 
work is receiving attention. 

In the more general field of the synod’s 
activity these items were being discussed: 
The Home for the Aged, an evangelism and 
attendance crusade, a debt and advance- 
ment appeal, the Midland College cam- 
paign, Lutheran World Action, and a 
church councilmen’s institute. 

Guest speakers included Dr. Oscar Carl- 
son, ULC director of evangelism; Dr. 
Clarence C. Stoughton, ULC director of 
stewardship; and Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, 
president of Midland College. 

First Cuurcu, Sacramento, is setting the 
pace for enlarged facilities to care for an 
increased membership. Under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Paul Wolpert, pastor, the 
congregation has purchased the residence 
adjacent to its property. A campaign to 
raise $25,000 for a new parish house is 
under way. 

Sr. Paut’s, a recently organized mission 
of which the Rev. Paul E. Keck is pastor, 
is looking to the purchase of a lot for a 
church. St. John’s, also in the capital city, 
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plans to construct a new chancel and choir 
loft. The Rev. Robert Romeis is pastor. 

In San Francisco, the old First Church 
on Geary Street has been sold and the 
congregation has moved westward about 
eight miles on the same street. Plans for — 
a new building have been adopted. The — 
Rev. Robert Hooker is the pastor. Temple — 
Church now is being served by the Rev. 
Eldon Miller and with the help of a loan 
from synod, is making progress. Dr. J. 
George Dorn, of historic St. Mark’s, has 
received more than 600 new members 
since he assumed charge three years ago. 

Arter A VACANCY of five months during) 
which it has been served by the Rev. 
W. E. Crouser, Grace Church, Richmond, 
has called the Rev. Milus Bonker, a recent 
graduate of Northwestern Seminary. He 
will begin his pastorate Feb. 1. The con- 
gregation has purchased a parsonage for 
its new pastor and his wife. A survey of 
the northern section of Richmond is being 
made with the intention of starting new 
work. 

First CuurcH, Fresno, is now being 
cared for by the Rev. Charles A. Mile 
who was installed by Dr. James P. Bea- 
som, Jr., president of synod, last month. 
This congregation plans to enlarge its 
building to meet present demands. Pastor 
Miley recently has been discharged from. 
the army where he served as chaplain for 
several years. i 

CHAPLAIN CLARENCE F. Crouser has been 
promoted to lieutenant commander, and 
after 18 months on the Pacific as chapel 
of the hospital ship, Samaritan, has been 
sent to Williamsburg, Va. His family is in 
San Jose. 

Sr. Anprew’s CuHurcH, San Mateo, has 
purchased an expensive lot on the main 
boulevard of the city. Plans for a costly 
edifice are being worked out. This is the 
second year of the pastorate of the Rev. 
E.: Dale Click. A 

As soon as possible, surveys will be 
made of Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, Redding, 
and Reno, Nev. In the San Joaquin Val- 
ley several other communities offer splen- 
did opportunities. 
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Additional Contributions Boost 
L.W.A. Total in Northern Illinois 


By TreEssLer S. Bo.Ton 


So cero a srendine to the tremen- 
ous needs existing in Europe at the pres- 
nt time, seven Northern Conference con- 
gregations and the Freeport 
LLINOIS District Brotherhood made 
additional contributions boost- 
g the Lutheran World Action total to 
46 per cent in the conference. 
These “in addition” contributions, with 
o exceptions, were made by congrega- 
ons which already had passed the 140 
er cent goal. The congregations, original 
nd increased percentages, are: 


Congregation Original Increase 
(ey on SEWED SE TG Sa ere eee 246 384 
APSE Ey CEPOLL sem siscsseeeesasteres 169 382 
Peal see Oregons ee sce 107 292 
Pe donn sm earl«Cityscucees: 202 286 
TALE Wow LOT a estes cceseseore nc ceecensaees 165 179 
ft. 2D ONIN’'S,, SLELLING..ci:.c0cs00000se 121 146 
abyss FOCKLOTO eres corres 73 108 


Other 140 per cent or over congrega- 
ons are: First, Chadwick; St. Paul’s, 
Dixon; Evangelical Lutheran, Forreston; 
rinity, Harvard; English, Manlius; Trin- 
i Milledgeville; First, Mt. Carroll; Trin- 
iy, Mt. Morris; Evangelical Lutheran, 
‘colo; St. Matthew’s, Princeton; St. Paul’s, 
ock Grove. 
!A report from Mr. Roy L. Fosberg, 
reasurer of the Illinois Synod, indicated 
: Northern Conference rapidly is near- 
ing the 100 per cent mark in payments on 
portionment for 1945. The total appor- 
ae assigned is $42,655, and the spe- 
al ULC objective assigned is $4,437, a 
and total of $47,092. At the end of De- 
@mber, 10 days before the treasurer’s 
oks were closed for the year, the total 
ount received on these two objectives 
as $42,316. 
At that time, 15 congregations had 
rrached the 100 per cent mark in pay- 
ents on apportioned benevolence, and 
eght had also paid the special ULC ob- 
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jective for the year. Indications are that 
at least six of the other 10 congregations 
will pay the apportioned benevolence in 
full. Payments on benevolence for 1945 
will be the highest they have ever been 
in the Northern Conference. 

THE EvaNcELIcAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, Polo, 
the Rev. Martin G. Kabele pastor, cele- 
brated its 75th anniversary with a series 
of special services this fall. Speakers were 
Miss Emma Johnson, missionary on fur- 
lough from India; Dr. Francis M. Keller, 
Milledgeville, a former pastor of the con- 
gregation; Dr. Armin G. Weng, president 
of Illinois Synod; Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, 
president of the Chicago Seminary; Dr. 
T. B. Hersch, Forreston, a son of the con- 
gregation; and Dr. Alfred L. Grewe, Ster- 
ling. 

A set of electronic tower chimes, a 
memorial to Miss Jennie Hunt, lifelong 
member of the congregation who died in 
1942, was installed as a part of the anni- 
versary celebration. 

The special anniversary project was 
completion of a room under the nave for 
use by the junior department of the Sun- 
day school. It is a memorial to those from 
the church who served in the armed forces. 

Messiah CuurcH, Rockford, the Rev. 
Clyde P. Karriker pastor, celebrated the 
20th anniversary of its organization. Speak- 
ers were the Rev. Edward A. Kreppert, 
president of the Northern Conference; Dr. 
K. K. Olafson, the Rev. Fred A. Millhouse, 
and Dr. T. B. Hersch. 

In ADDITION to the project being carried 
out by Evangelical Lutheran Church, Polo, 
a number of other building and improve- 
ment projects are under way, or projected 
by congregations in the Northern Confer- 
ence. These are: a basement improvement 
project at Trinity, Lanark, already com- 
pleted at a cost of about $500; a $5,000 
basement project at St. Paul’s, Oregon; a 
$40,000 church remodeling project at St. 
John’s, Sterling; a $120,000 church and 
educational unit at Trinity, Mt. Morris; a 
$150,000 church and educational unit at 
St. Paul’s, Dixon; a $75,000 church re- 
building and educational unit addition at 
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Trinity, Harvard; and a superstructure 
erection project at Calvary, Rockford. 

Amity CuurcH, Lena, the Rev. C. C. 
Warfel pastor, dedicated an altar cross 
and candlesticks, Dec. 23. 

Sr. Paut’s, Kent, and St. John’s, Pearl 
City, the two congregations of the Pearl 
City-Kent Parish, are presenting Bibles to 
their returning service men and women. 

“Famity SunpAy” was observed Nov. 18, 
at St. John’s, Sterling. Those in attend- 
ance signed pledges for 1946. The net in- 
crease in pledges amounted to $2,864.96 for 
current expenses and $1,919.35 for benev- 
olence. 

The annual “white gifts” service, Dec. 
23, netted $528.60 for the Nachusa Home. 

AFTER SEVERAL YEARS of inactivity, the 
Northern District Luther League held a 
rally at Trinity Church, Mt. Morris, Nov. 
4. A business meeting in the afternoon 
was conducted by Miss Ruth Greve, state 
president. Officers elected were: Philip 
Breiding, Sterling, president; Phyllis De- 
Vore, Freeport, vice-president; Jay Fogel, 
Milledgeville, secretary; Russell Hallquist, 
Dixon, treasurer; and the Rev. George J. 
Curran, Dixon, pastoral advisor. The 
spring rally will be held at St. John’s, 
Sterling. 


WMS executives meet 

Promotional work of department secre- 
taries and general planning of tasks for the 
year were discussed by Mrs. N. H. Kern, 
president of Texas Synod Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, at an executive commit- 
tee meeting. Dec. 2, in First English 
-Church, Texas. 

Present, in addition to the president, 
were Mrs. D. I. Dolton, Mrs. H. Borneman, 
Mrs. C. Warner, Mrs. E. Hirsch, Mrs. S. 
Bohls, Mrs. C. Schmidt, Mrs. N. Dietzel, 
Mrs. G. Bilke and the Rev. C. J. Diethloff, 
pastor of Faith Church, San Antonio. 


Added to committee 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry has announced 
the following appointees to the ULC Com- 
mittee on German Interests: the Revs. 
Martin O. Dietrich, Erich Voehringer, Carl 
Betz, John Foisel. 
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Lutheran Unity to be Promoted 
By Newly Organized Council 


By Donatp R. PICHASKE 


BurraLo—Churches in this Lake Erie 
port city are meeting the problem of Lu- 
theran unity through formation of the 
Lutheran Council of the Niagara Frontier. 

If full co-operation is achieved, the re + 
sources of more than 100 congregations in 

the area will be co-ordi- 
NEW YORK nated in the fields of social 
welfare, Christian educa- 
tion, church 
service. 


publicity and community 

A well-defined plan for organization of 
the council evolved out of a meeting held 
late last year. Pastors and laymen fron 
33 churches, representing four Lutherar 
bodies, endorsed the plan unanimously. 

Guiding genius of the program is a Mis 
souri Synod clergyman, the Rev. Henr 
F. Wind, executive secretary of the Lu- 
theran Service Society of Buffalo. ; 

In explaining its program he states, 
“The council will restrict its activities 
the planning field. Under the head of so- 
cial welfare, the council would co-or 
dinate existing Lutheran programs in the 
field of child welfare, discuss proposals te 
initiate a family service society, provide 
added accommodations for the aged and 
infirm, consider the needs of homeless men 
and women, and plan for better care of 
pre-delinquent and delinquent children.” 

Problems of adult education also would 
be considered by the council, and semi- 
nars and institutions would be formed 
along these lines. The council would spon- 
sor cultural events, such as the appear- 
ance of famous choirs, and would estab- 
lish a Lutheran publicity bureau. 

Already one objective of the council has 
been met with its presentation of the 
Chapel Choir of Capital University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, at Christ Church, Buffalo 
Jan. 27. 

The unity objective of the council ha 
colored reorganization of the leadershiy 
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training school. Previously it was called 
the United Lutheran Leadership Training 
School. Now it is to be named simply, 
“The Lutheran School,” with adult Chris- 
tian education as its chief aim. The fac- 
ulty will not be limited to representatives 
of United Lutheran congregations. 

A unique course listed in its curriculum 
is entitled “Social Sore Spots in Buffalo.” 
If will be taught by Pastor Wind who also 
ig arranging to have Buffalo leaders in 
e field of social welfare as special lec- 
rers. 

The school will be in session for six 
eeks, offering seven courses, each of 
hich will be presented for two hours on 
onday evenings. Present plans look to- 
ard maintaining the school for three ses- 
ions in the course of the year. The naw 
an is the Rev. Ralph Loew of Holy 
inity Church. 

SEVERAL NEW personalities have arrived 
enrich Lutheran life in this area. Three 
alo young men, Mr. Howard Lenhardt 
Kensington Church, Mr. Melvin Yearke 

Atonement Church, and Mr. Robert 
ohr of Holy Trinity Church, were or- 
ined recently. Mr. Mohr has become 
sistant pastor at Zion Church, Niagara 
lls. 

When the Rev. Frank Welkner left 
arence Center to become superintendent 

St. John’s Orphan Home, his parish 

as taken over by the Rev. Everett Wright 
formerly of Raymertown and Cohocton. 

Pastor Carl Miller has come from As- 

ry Park, N. J., to take over the work at 

. John’s, Lancaster, previously served 

vy the late Pastor George W. Bock. 

‘Holy Trinity, Buffalo, received an as- 
sistant pastor when Mr. Charles Sardeson, 
recent graduate of the Philadelphia Semi- 

, was ordained and installed Jan. 18. 

| Hoty Trinity, Buffalo, the Rev. Ralph 
pew pastor, recently discarded the idea 
of a paid choir, dismissed all paid singers, 
red Dr. Silas Boyd, who is head of the 
sic department at Buffalo State Teach- 
els’ College, as musical director, and or- 
ginized its program of church choral music 


_ ot a completely voluntary basis. The re- 
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sult is a group of four choirs with a total 
of more than 100 voices. Every person 
receives compulsory, but free, voice les- 
sons. 

Dr. JouN Fieck gets a hearing for his 
carefully written parish letters by request- 
ing the members of Parkside Church to 
read them at the evening dinner table. 

Pastor Greorce Rupitey at Tabor Church 
puts a four-page insert into his weekly 
bulletin that contains a parish calendar 
together with a host of “newsy” items. 
Having consulted with his wife in noting 
absentees at the Sunday morning service 
a mailing list is made out for all those 
not present. Extras are carried into dif- 
ferent sections of the neighborhood each 
week by parish “newsboys.” 

Arter Clarence C. Stoughton’s tour of 
the local conference on behalf of his stew- 
ardship program, several congregations set 
up benevolence budgets for the first time. 
Holy Trinity Church has adopted his “dol- 
lar for dollar” idea—a dollar for benev- 
olent purposes for every dollar spent on 
congregational expenses. 

Zion Cuurcy, Niagara Falls, Dr. Arthur 
Schmoyer pastor, recently finished dec- 
orating the interior of the church and ded-. 


icated several beautiful stained glass 
windows. 
At Sr. Marx’s, Kenmore, the Rev. 


Donald Pichaske pastor, an additional 
service is being held on Sunday morning. 
The present temporary chapel has become 
too small for the growing number of wor- 
shipers. 


Lorain Congregation Opens Year 
By Becoming Self-Supporting 


The Slovak Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Lorain, voted to become self-sup- 
porting the beginning of the year. 

The pastor is the Rev. Julius V. Turc- 
sanyi who assumed his work in Lorain in 

Lorain in 1939. At that time the 
OHIO 


congregation was heavily in debt, 
having purchased a_ property 
with parsonage which previously had 
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been a Jewish synagogue. 

Founded in 1927, the congregation now 
has 300 communing members on its roll. 
English services have been introduced. 

Tuirty-two freshmen in Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, are recipients of the 
half-tuition scholarships made possible for 
Lutheran students by the Synod of Ohio. 

Sixty-five members of the present 
freshmen and sophomore classes have 
benefited by the tuition credits. 

Tur ExEcuTIvE Boarp of Ohio Synod ap- 
proved setting up of a trust fund for 
Camp Mowana at its December meeting. 
The fund was requested by the religious 
education committee in order that special 
voluntary gifts might be received for camp 
improvements. 

The board also set up a committee to 


-assist Cleveland pastors in preparing for 


the ULC convention in October. 

Firtry MEMBERS of the Southern Area, 
Ohio Valley Region of the Lutheran Stu- 
dents’ Association, heard Prof. Carl Reuss, 
Capital University; Dr. Robert G. Rems- 
berg, Wittenberg College; and Dr. Perry 
D. Denune, Ohio State University, speak at 
a one-day meeting in Indianola Church, 
-Columbus, Dec. 8. 

The theme was, “Christian Family Life.” 

A TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL was opened 
Jan. 14, in the YWCA by United Lutheran 
pastors of Columbus. 

Dr. Georce W. Mitey, president of synod, 
will be the ULC representative at the 
South Carolina Synod convention, Feb. 12, 
in St. Paul’s Church, Columbia. 

THE 25TH ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL will be 
held at Lakeside, July 1-7. Leaders who 
have been procured include Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder, Washington; Miss Nona 
Diehl, executive secretary of the ULC 
Women’s Missionary Society; and Mrs. 
Virgil B. Sease. 

A demonstration program of enlisting 
new scholars for Sunday school will be 
conducted by ULC churches of Dayton, 
Feb. 17-22. Preliminary plans were made 
at a meeting Dec. 17, conducted by the 
Rev. William S. Avery of the Parish and 
Church School Board. Dr. Earl S. Rudi- 
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sill will visit Ohio in the interest of adult 
education later this year. 

Tue LutHerR Leacue of Ohio will ob- 
serve its 50th anniversary June 2. Plans 
are being made for special observances 
throughout the state. 

A meeting of the Southern Conference - t 
League, Dec. 2, in St. John’s Church, ~ * 
Covington, was ailended by 260 leaguers. — 
Speaker was the Rev. Russell J. Olson, jl i 
Columbus. = 

William Calvert, a member of Westwood — 
Church, Dayton, and a student in Hamma 
Divinity School, was chosen president. He 
succeeds Don Sharritts of Miamisburg. 

Miss Doris Smith, a member of the host 
congregation, was elected president of the 
Western Conference League at its meetin 
Dec. 9, in First Church, Toledo. She suc- 
ceeds Frederick Loehr of Bellefontaine. 

The Rev. Wade H. Koons, pastor o 
Christ Church, Carey, spoke. Approx- 
imately 200 leaguers attended. 

REFORMATION CHuRCH, Toledo, of which 
the Rev. J. William Wahl is pastor, ha 
plans for an additional building to be 
used for religious education and recrea- 
tion. The building, which may cost $24,000 
will be erected as soon as conditio 
permit. 


Asheville Church Dedicates i 
Debt-Free $20,964 Building 


St. Mark’s Church, Asheville, N. C., a 
$20,964 structure, was dedicated free of all 
indebtedness, Nov. 4. Two services, in 
which former pastors, synod officials and 
other ministers participated, were con-_ 
ducted. : | 

Speakers were Mr, Zeb Trexler, Con- 
cord, president of the synodical Brother- 
hood; the Rev. George Floyd Rogers, réc- 
tor of Asheville Episcopal Church; the 
Rev. E. R. Lineberger, Newton, pastor of 
St. Mark’s from 1925 to 1936; the Rev. Ray 
R. Fisher, Winston-Salem, pastor from 
1937 to 1942; the Rev. J. White Iddings, 
present pastor; Dr. J. L. Morgan, president 
of North Carolina Synod; Dr. John Hall; 
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and Mrs. J. L. Morgan, representing the 
Women’s Missionary Society. 

St. Mark’s Church was organized in the 
aaa YMCA, July 15, 1923, under the 
leadership of the Rev. N. D. Yount, west- 
ern field missionary of the synod, with 
the following 18 charter members: L. E. 
Fisher, R. W. Gray, Mrs. R. W. Gray, 
Jacob W. Gray, Dr. L. M. Griffith, Mrs. 
L. M. Griffith, John V. Link, Mrs. John V. 
Link, Frank Link, F. V. McCanless, Mrs. 
F. V. McCanless, Mrs. R. A. Stevens, Dr. 
M. L. Stevens, Mrs. M. L. Stevens, L. R. 
Stricker, Mrs. L. R. Stricker, T. Zylman, 
Mrs. T. Zylman. 

On Sept. 20, 1928, the present site, suit- 
able for a church, an educational building 
d a parsonage, was purchased for $20;250. 
uring 1930 a building committee was Ap- 
ointed and authorized to begin planning 
or a church building. This was made pos- 
ible by the gift of $10,000 from the syn- 
dical missionary society, a loan of $10,000 
om the Board of American Missions, a 
oan of $5,000 from the North Carolina 
rotherhood Loan and Gift Fund, as well 
s numerous gifts from friends of the con- 
regation. 

Ground breaking was on Oct. 11, 1931. 
onstruction of the church building was 
tarted the next morning. The church was 
ormally opened May 22, 1932. 

Pastor Iddings began his work March 2, 
943. At the beginning of 1944, the con- 
regation became self-supporting as to 
alary, after having been assisted by the 
omen’s Missionary Society through the 
oard of American Missions since 1925. 
The building indebtedness was grad- 
ally reduced until the remaining debt at 
e beginning of 1945 was $7,900. Through 
e concerted efforts of the congregation 
nd generous support from a large num- 
er of friends, together with a grant from 
e North Carolina Synod, the entire debt 
as liquidated during October. 

Recent improvements, costing approx- 
ately $1,000, have been made on the 
urch building. The membership of St. 
ark’s has shown a net increase each year 
d is now 224. 
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Sixty-Four Members are Procured 


As Result of Evangelism Drive 
By Pum C, Miter 


ALLENTOWN—A week of evangelism, be- 
gun Jan 6, at St. Peter’s Church, brought 
64 new members into membership, Pastor 
Warren C. Heinly reports. 

The Rev. Walter R. Kuntzelman of St. 
John’s, Bath, chairman of the Allentown 


Conference commit- 
PENNSYLVANIA 


tee on evangelism, 

preached Jan 6, and 
outlined the approach to the work. In the 
afternoon approximately 60 people from 
the local congregation and from congrega- 
tions of the community gathered to learn 
methods of visiting. Ten teams met each 
evening during the week for further in- 
struction. A total of 140 homes in the 
vicinity of St. Peter’s was visited. 

SamvueL C. JAXHEIMER, who graduated 
from the Philadelphia Seminary Oct. 30, 
has accepted a call to St. Luke’s Church, 
Easton. He was ordained Dec. 30, in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Bethlehem, where his 
family have been lifelong members. His 
grandfather was superintendent of the 
Sunday school from the time of its or- 
ganization in 1896 until 1920 when John 
L. Jaxheimer, Samuel’s father, was 
elected to the position. Dr. Emil E. Fischer 
preached the ordination sermon and was 
assisted by the Rev. David H. Frederick, 
pastor of St. Stephen’s. 

Pastor Jaxheimer was married to Doris 
M. Swinesburg in the Egner-Hartzel 
Memorial Chapel at Muhlenberg College, 
Nov. 30. The Rev. David G. Jaxheimer, 
the bridegroom’s uncle, officiated. 

St. Jounn’s Cuurcu, Fullerton, voted 
unanimously to separate itself from the 
Fullerton-Egypt Parish and continue as a 
separate parish. The Rev. Joseph B. Mohr 
is pastor of both churches at present. | 

Av ITS ANNUAL congregational meeting, 
St. Luke’s Church, Allentown, voted to 
make extensive renovations to the Sunday 
school. An adjoining dwelling will be in- 
cluded in the final plans. A total of $11,000 
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has been collected and work will begin 
when materials are available. 

The congregation also voted to call a 
parish worker to assist its pastor, Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Katz. 

Sister Miprep SassaMAN began her 
duties as a full-time deaconess in Salem 
Church, Bethlehem, Dec. 1. She will be 
installed Jan. 27 by the Rev. Richard C. 
Klick assisted by Dr. G. Franklin Gehr, 
pastor of Salem Church. Sister Mildred 
is a member of Holy Spirit, Reading. 

The winter meeting of the Allentown 
Conference Missionary Society was held 
in St. Peter’s Church, Jan. 24. Mrs. Henry 
Bagger, Lancaster, missionary study sec- 
retary of the ULC society, spoke on an 
African theme. 

During the supper hour Dr. Peter N. 
Wohlsen acted as narrator for the film 
strip, “Feed My Sheep.” The Rev. J. K. 
Donat, Center Hall, a returned missionary 
from Liberia, spoke at the evening session. 

Ir 1s sap, “the first hundred years are 
the hardest.” St. Paul’s, Catasauqua, is 
almost that old and for the first time in 
its history has paid its apportionment in 
full. The apportionment, amounting to 
$2,056, was met for the first time in the 
first year of the Rev. Philip C. Miller’s 
pastorate. 

Grace Cuurcu, Allentown, (Dr. P. G. 
Beer pastor, is planning to build a $120,000 
nave and church school addition to its 
present structure. Nine years ago the 
present basement church was completed at 
a cost of $60,000. At present the church 
has $15,000 to which it expects to add an- 
other $15,000 in the next few weeks as a 
memorial to the men who served in World 
War II. The money will be invested in 
government bonds until actual building of 
the single axis clerestory church can be 
started. 


Brotherhood is organized 

A Brotherhood organization has been 
formed at Martin Luther Church, Coletto- 
ville, Texas. 

First president of the body is Mr. Albert 
Bartelmes. Other officers include Messrs. 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Albert Billo, vice-president and program ~ 


CP Se omy, 


chairman; Howard Dietzel, secretary- 
treasurer; and Gus Pantel, fellowship — 
chairman. The Rev. Delmar I. Dolton is 
pastor. 

Officers also were elected at Grace 


Church, Houston, where the Rev. N. H. 
Kern is pastor. They are Carl Swanson, © 
president; H. O. Saur, vice-president; 
G. B. Willhite, secretary; and Vaughn L. 
Schmidt, treasurer. 


Frie Church to Honor Veterans 
With 14 Stained-glass Windows 


By Georce E. LItTLe 


PittsBuRGH—In memory of sons. who 
made the supreme sacrifice in World War 
II, and in tribute: to all members who” 
served in the armed forces, St. Stephen’s 
Church, Erie, soon will dedicate a large 
stained-glass window. 

In addition, eight side windows and five 
smaller front windows will be placed as 


individual memorials. 
PENNSYLVANIA The project will cost 

about $3,000, all of 
which already is in hand or subscribed. 
Dr. A. U. Gesler is pastor. 

A THREE-FOLD objective for the year was 
set up by the Thiel Women’s Club at an 
executive meeting in Pittsburgh. The 
three aims are to build membership, es- it 
tablish new chapters, and raise money. _ 

Since its organization in 1932 the club — 
has made substantial contributions to the 
college in books and money to the college 
library and $16,000 in cash for the new 
women’s dormitory. 

Officers of the club are Miss Alice Dor- 
ris, Johnstown, president; Miss Helen Mc- 
Garvey, dean of women, vice-president; 
Mrs. Roy H. Johnson, Greenville, treas- | 
urer; and Mrs. Port, Butler, secretary. 

The first gift toward a new science hall | 
at Thiel was made when $64 was re- 
ceived in the offering at the Greensburg 
Reformation service. 

Miss Ametta Grimm of Grace Church, | 
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Franklin, has a total of 54 years of perfect 
attendance in Sunday school to her credit. 
She was not late or absent the past 30 
and had a similar 21-year record 
arlier in her life. The Sunday school 
ee her with a gold cross and chain. 


er pastor is the Rev. S. H. Gross. 

A 40 percent increase in adult mem- 
ership resulted from a preaching mission 
eld at St. Matthew’s, Ramsaytown. It was 
receded by a parish-wide visitation by 
e pastor, the Rev. A. C. Curran. The 
ongregation is a part of the Brookville 
arish. Services were held every evening 
or a week. The preacher at four services 
as the Rev. D. L. Houser, synod super- 
tendent of missions. 

A FORTHCOMING educational film par 
raying the paper industry, will have 
pening scenes revolving about St. John’s 
hurch, Johnsonburg, the Rev. M. J. 
arder pastor. It will be shown in high 
chools and colleges throughout the coun- 
ry. Pastor Harder has now resumed his 
uties, after injuries sustained last sum- 
er. Six laymen of the church conducted 
without interruption for five 


THE NEW PASTOR of First Church, Apollo, 
s the Rev. W. C. Hankey. Previous to 
his call he was an army chaplain, serving 
verseas. 

THE Rev. W. F. Prerrer, Jr., has returned 
o First Church, Leechburg, following a 
eave of absence, during which he served 
s navy chaplain in the North Atlantic. 
THE Rev. Exwoop Horrman terminated 
is pastorate in the Oak Grove Parish, near 
elienople, having accepted a call to Cal- 
ary Church, Arnold. 

Finpinc a substantial balance in the 
enevolence fund, after apportionment was 
aid, Trinity Church, Freeport, sent extra 
ifts ranging from $75 to $100 to each of 
hree synod institutions, to synod home 
issions, and to the Rochester Home for 
pileptics. Dr. B. R. Shaffer is pastor. 
Honorep recently upon the 40th anni- 
ersary of his ordination was the Rev. 
_ F. Obenauf, now pastor of the Middle 
ancaster Parish, Butler County. Previous 
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to this pastorate he served congregations 
at Sharon, Moundsville, W. Va., Pitcairn, 
Scenery Hill, Etna, and Lawrence Park, 
Erie. : 
WirH sufficient gasoline now obtainable, 
Pastor L. W. Rupp, Prospect, has resumed 
his Lutheran Student Work program at 
near-by Slippery Rock State Teachers’ 
College. 

A HOSPITAL UNIT is being established at 
the Zelienople Orphans’ Home, through the 
efforts of the new registered nurse, Mrs. 
Elsie Jones, and the active support of her 
home congregation, St. John’s, Homestead, 
of which the Rev. W. B. Claney, Jr., is 
pastor. 

A NEW cHuRCH building is to be erected 
soon by St. John’s Church, Highland, 
where the Rev. G. L. Ulrich is pastor. A 
recent campaign raised the building fund 
to $30,000, the amount needed for con- 
struction to begin. 

THE PASTOR of Calvary Church, Sharon, 
the Rev. William E. Fruth, received two 
practical gifts recently. An automobile was 
given by a family of the congregation, and 
a purse of $220 was presented at a birth- 
day party. The parsonage is completely 
paid for. A mortgage-burning service was 
held Nov. 26. Shortly before Christmas, 
a class of ten adults was received into 
membership. 

Tue 50TH ANNIVERSARY of Zion Church, 
Erie, the Rev. K. H. Cornell pastor, was 
observed the week of Dec. 9. All 10 ULC 
pastors in Erie took part in the special 
services. The anniversary booklet was in 
memory of the late Dr. W. E. Fry, pastor 
of the congregation for 49 years. 

Tue Rev. H. W. Foster, for the past five 
years superintendent of the Lutheran In- 
ner Mission Society of Pittsburgh, died 
Dec. 8. He was also chaplain of the 
Allegheny County jail. A pastor of the 
American Lutheran Church, he previously 
served in Ohio parishes and inner mission 
work. 

Tue ApvENT custom of lighting a candle 
each Sunday in that season was observed 
in two Pittsburgh churches, Grace, Spring 
Garden, the Rev. G. J. Muller pastor, and 
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Mt. Olivet, Spring Hill, the Rev. Hans 
Hohnsbein pastor. The latter church also 
received new red paraments recently. 

A set of new white paraments was re- 
ceived at St. Mark’s, Jeanette, the Rev. 
R. H. Thurau pastor. The three mission- 
ary societies of the congregation have un- 
dertaken to support a lay worker in India. 

LARGE ATTENDANCE marked a “welcome 
home dinner,” the first of a series planned 
for the returning service men of St. John’s, 
McKeesport, the Rev. R. E. Dozer pastor. 
Master of ceremonies was Mr. John Mont- 
gomery, member of church council and 
sheriff of Allegheny County. The speaker 
was Dr. A. W. Stremel, chaplain of West- 
ern Penitentiary. 


175 members . . . 750 lbs. clothing 

A Sunday afternoon’s canvass by the 
Brotherhood of Calvary Church, West 
Chester, Pa., realized 750 pounds of cloth- 
ing for Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 

The 175 members of the congregation 
were told to have clothing bundled and 
ready for the collectors. Fifteen men vis- 
ited every home in the parish and within a 
few hours received a bundle from every 
home. 


What Shall I Do? 
Young people askk — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion (ollege 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunity for natural re- 
ligious growth. 


Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


Charles F. Simpson is Honored, 


Completes 50 Years on Council — 
By A. E. PoLcRACK 


PorrsvitteE—At the installation of the! 
church council of St. Paul’s Church, Port 
Carbon, Mr. Charles F. Simpson, recently 
re-elected for another term, was honored” 
upon the completion of 50 years as a coun-_ 
cilman. : 

A purse was presented Mr. Simpson by 
Pastor A. E. Polcrack in behalf of the con- 


gregation. Mr. Simp- 
PENNSYLVANIA son has been secre- 

tary of the council 
for more than 40 years, and superintendent 
of the Sunday school 48 years. He also 
served at one time as organist and choir- 
master. 

THREE nonagenarians were buried from 
St. Paul’s Church during 1945. They were 
Mrs. Catherine Spiess, 97; Mrs. Phoebe 
Hein, 93; and Mrs. Ambrose Shirey, 90, 
who died after each, in turn, had become 
the oldest member of the congregation. 

RECENT ADDITIONS to the pastoral ranks, 
of Pottsville Conference are two ex-chap-" 
lains, the Rev. Israel A. Yost and the Rev. 
W. Morgan Edwards. The former has been” 
installed pastor of the Tower City Parish, 
and the latter has been called as assistant” 
at Trinity Church, Pottsville. Pastor Ed-. 
wards is the third member of the 1941 
class of Philadelphia Seminary to hold this 
position. He succeeds the Rev. Oscar 
Weber, at present in the U. S. Navy Chap- 
lain Corps. The Rev. A. E. Polcrack, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Port Carbon, pre- 
ceded Pastor Weber. 

Dr. THEopoRE G. Tappert’s “Prospects of 
the Lutheran Church in America” was dis- 
cussed at the last meeting of the Pottsville 
Conference Pastoral Association, with Pas- 
tor R. E. Kramer, Mahanoy City, leading 
the discussion. 

THe Rev. Lester M. Utz, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Pinegrove, has been named 
a member of the executive board of the 
Pennsylvania State Council of Churches 
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at the annual meeting of that board in 
Harrisburg. His official position will be 
director of public relations, a new depart- 
nt. Newspaper and radio news will be 
_ issued by this department, and it will be 
responsible also for the publication of an 
oficial news journal. 

HE WOMEN’S Missionary Society of St. 
John’s Church, Auburn, founded in 1905, 
der the leadership of Dr. H. A. Weller, 
ill observe its 40th birthday, Jan. 31. 
eetings will be brought by several for- 
er presidents of the society, Miss Laura 
yder, Philadelphia; Mrs. F. L. Brown 
d Mrs. Harry Runkle, Auburn; and Mrs. 
H. Krauss, Red Hill. 

Other speakers will include the pres- 
ifent, Mrs. Fred Sowers, Pastor Walter J. 
and two former pastors, the Rev. 
J. Martin, Tamaqua, and the Rev. H. H. 
auss, Red Hill. Conference greetings 
ill be brought by President Fred Blank, 
ck Kill, and Pastor C. G. Karsch, 
inersville, who was president of the 
ttsville Conference at the time of the 
ciety’s organization. Miss Ruth Juram, 
omotional secretary of the Women’s Mis- 
spnary Society of the United Lutheran 
urch in America, spoke Jan. 27. Miss 
ura Moyer, Miss Mary Long, Mrs. Fred 
ultz and Mrs. Frank Brown are living 
arter members of the society. 


uth and Romance Discussions 
tract Hanover Young People 


By Pavut Levi Foutk 


Yorx—‘“My fiance is two years older but 
Iiam a half-inch taller than he is. What 
e our chances for happiness?” 
Questions similar to that are being dis- 
cussed by young people of Hanover during 
midweek course on youth and romance 
w under way at St. Paul’s Church. 
The course is similar to another one on 


courtship conducted 
NNSYLVANIA 


by the Rev. Paul 
Levi Foulk, pastor, 
1940. Attendance is limited to unmar- 
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ried young people above the age of 13 
years. 

No names are listed on the answers and 
adults are not admitted so no one will be 
embarrassed, Pastor Foulk states. 

Subjects to be discussed include “Let’s 
Get Acquainted,” “Romance in 1946,” 
“Finding Friends,” “Beginning to Care,” 
“When Caring Gets Serious,” “Becoming 
Engaged,” and “Before the Wedding.” 

The pastor sums up this endeavor in 
these words: “In this day when the youth 
are being severely criticized, this course 
provides a means of learning about things 
that affect the very foundations of the 
nation.” 

Tue Rev. Grorce H. BERKHEIMER, pastor 
of the Arendtsville Parish, who returned 
recently from service as a line officer and 
later as chaplain in the U. S. Army in the 
Pacific area, has been elected director of 
Camp Nawakwa, near Arendtsville. He 
will succeed the Rev. Marshall Brenneman 
who resigned to enter the chaplaincy. 

Tue Rev. ELmer P. Trucuses, formerly a 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break inte’’ fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


PARISH WORKER WANTED 


for church in Central Pennsylvania community. 
Send information, qualification and experience 
to: A. J. A., c/o *“‘The Lutheran,” 13th and 
Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 
318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
THE SERVICE 11:00 A. M. 


A HEARTY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


chaplain, has been elected associate pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s, Carlisle, effective Jan. 1. 
He is to become pastor June 1, upon the 
resignation of Dr. Harry Stock, who served 
the congregation 50 years. 

Many improvements were made to the 
property of the St. Thomas’ Church, the 
Rev. J. Leon Haines pastor. Total cost of 
$1,175 has been paid in full. 

At THE ANNUAL election of the York- 
towne Service stores, York, Mr. John 
L. R. Schiding, a prominent Lutheran lay- 
man, who is superintendent of Christ 
Sunday school, York, was elected pres- 
ident. 

JEFFERSON ParisH, the Rev. Kenneth S. 
Ehrhart, supported 19 parishes abroad 
during 1945. 

“Go to CHuRCH” program, sponsored by 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


#183] Martins senttten tro 1946 


y\; V4)! COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 
H 131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE for PAY 
| have helped scores of new writ- 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


Hundreds of editors are offering $1 
ers get checks. Send postcard for 
Box 609-L Colorado Springs 


to $100 for short paragraphs, etc. 
information—FREE. No obligation. LESSON 
Colo. 
2 4 
Ohe Payne Spiers Studios Inc. 
Studios at 
Paterson, Rewdersey & 


» Church Furnishings 
Carved Wood 


W 


NS 
Ane 


Stained Glass 


++ Inquiries Solicited -- 
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the West York congregations, was a big 
success with all churches packed for wor- 
ship on the day appointed. The value of 
the church for all ages was stressed by 
the pastors. f: 

SUNDAY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT in York | 
County in all churches in 1938 was 84,000_ 
according to Mr. Monroe Shearer, pres- 
ident of the County Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. It decreased to 72,000 in 1945, and_ 
an earnest effort is being made to raise 
this by 2,000 new members in 1946. $1 

Mess1au, YorRK, organized 19 years ago 
with 106 members, now numbers 1,02 
A total of $82,000 has been paid on hbuild- 
ing debts in these years. For the anniver 
sary, the Rev. Emmanuel Hoover, a so 
of the congregation, was guest speake 
The Rev. William A. Janson is pastor. 

A SERVICE of recognition for 71 servic 
youth was held reeently in St. Paul’ 
Union, Stoverstown, of which the Rev, 
Richard S. Shanebrook is pastor. Th 
service also commemorated the 65th an- 
niversary of the first church buildin 
Three persons, George W. Graybill, Mr 
Hattie Bair, and Mrs. Sallie Gentzler, wh 
attended the dedication 65 years ago, wer 
present. 

Dr. FRANKLIN CiaRK Fry will be the 
Reformation speaker in York, Nov. 3, 1946, 
according to the Rev. Ralph C. Robinson 
who returned from the chaplaincy recently 
to resume his work in Spring Grove. 

Tue Rev. J. RusseELL Fink, missionary to 
India who is on furlough, has been elected 
supply pastor of Zion, York, for six months 
while Dr. W. Raymond Sammel, pastor, is 
on sick leave. 

St. Marx’s Cuurcu, York, is free of debt, 
having paid off $26,000 in eight years. The 
pastor, the Rev. Charles A. Chamberlain, 
has resigned to accept a call to Palmyra. 
He succeeds the Rev. Stanley Billheimer 
who retired. : 

St. Joun’s Cuurcu, York, is promoting 
interest in released-time religious educa- 
tion and, with other churches in this ‘area, 
is seeking permission from its local school 
board for such instruction. 
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Columbia Congregation Receives 
100 New Members During the Year 


| By Wynne C. Bo.iek 
| 


is nothing halfway 
out the evangelistic efforts of Church 
of the Reformation. They go literally from 
tonZc 
This was demonstrated Jan. 6, when the 
lumbia church celebrated its: 20th anni- 
versary and took in 20 
members, including per- 
sons named Adair and 
Zobel. It was the second 
e in its history that an A to Z com- 
ation appeared. Several years ago in a 
oup of new members, the names ae 
d Zeagler were recorded. 
When plans for the 20th anniversary 
ere laid a year ago, two goals were set. 
ey were: To receive 100 members into 
e church and to have a minimum of 
0,000 in the reserve building and prop- 
ty fund. 
The first goal was exceeded, 102 mem- 
rs being received during the year. The 
cond.,goal fell short by a few hundred 
llars but it is believed the full amount 


ill be on hand in a short time. 

During, the year the congregation over- 
id all apportionment items, and for syn- 

Hical apportionment contributed $150 in 


excess of the amount for the year includ- 


ing a 25 per cent increase. In addition the 
urch contributed $100 each to the work 
the two new mission congregations, and 
like amount to the synodical Brother- 
pod Loan and Gift Fund. The total 
ounts for all causes of the church was 
excess of $26,000. ae 
The sermon at the morning service was 
livered by Dr. Wynne C. Boliek, pastor, 
ho organized the congregation Jan. 3, 
26, while he was a student in the semi- 
ry. The first service was conducted 
pove a store building in Columbia. 
Charter membership was 84. This has 
ittreased in 20 years to 800. During its 
story 1,000 have been received, deaths 


Jinuary 30, 1946 


and transfers accounting for the differ- 
ence. During the same period more than 
$170,000 has been contributed for all 
causes. 

At the evening service the sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. Karl W. Kinard, 
president of synod. The message was a 
challenge to definite goals for greater de- 
velopment of the Kingdom. 

An anniversary fellowship program was 
held Jan. 9, with E. F. Frick, Sr., vice- 
president of the church council, and a 
charter member of the church, presiding. 
The address was by the Rev. George E. 


Lutheran 
CHICAGO Theolocical SEMINARY 


CHAPLAINS 


soon to be separated from the army 
or navy, or already discharged, are 
invited to register for the Seminary’s 


1946 POST-GRADUATE COURSES 
FOR CHAPLAINS 
Graduate school credit toward 
advanced degrees! 


Tuition and other educational costs will 
be met by the U. S. Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, under terms of the G. I. Bill of 
Rights. 
First Quarter—11 Wks.—Begins Feb. 18 
Second Quarter—l11 Wks—Begins May 6 
Summer Session—6 Wks.—Begins July 22 

Chaplains may register for one term 

or longer. 

Courses especially planned for chap- 
lains will be offered in the four major 
theological fields. Chicagoland’s unsur- 
passed clinical, inspirational, cultural, 
and recreational centers will be drawn 
upon further to enrich the program. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE 
ULCA WARMLY ENDORSES THIS 
SPECIAL PROGRAM 
Dormitory quarters for men are now avail- 
able—also a few rooms for married couples. 

Meals in the Refectory. 


For information, write 
Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 
Maywood, Illinois 
The normal curriculum for undergraduate 
and graduate students continues as usual. 
The new catalog will be ready January 10. 
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Meetze, pastor of Church of the Incarna- 
tion, Columbia, a charter member of Ref- 
ormation congregation and the first son to 
enter the ministry. He urged a more vital 
and vigorous church life on the part of 
Christian people, and declared, “The time 
has come to get rid of any superficial feel- 
ing about church membership.” 

At the conclusion of the program the 
leader presented the pastor a substantial 
check as a token of appreciation. 

From a small beginning, Church of the 
Reformation has grown to become one of 
the larger and influential churches in the 
South. The records show that of all the 
members received, 276 were by confirma- 
tion, 70 by adult baptism, and the re- 
mainder by letters of transfer. During the 
same period 301 children were baptized, 
205 couples. married, 48 adult and seven 
child funerals were conducted. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. | 
662 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths \ 
: $250 to $500 


$4.00 to 7.00 Double’ 


5 minutes co Times Square 
A Few Minutes trom Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


East 28th 
Hotel 141 Vounl6, NY. 


>Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ 


i Manuger ; 


This congregation was the first in Co- 
lumbia to use the “honor system” of shar- 
ing. There are no pledges for any funds, 
all contributions being entirely freewill. 
This is the 12th year the plan has been 
followed and the members would not con- 


~ sider any other plan for sharing support 


the Church. 


Pastor Ganskopp goes to Tennessee 

The Rev. E. H. Ganskopp who returned 
recently from five years’ service with the 
Board of American Missions in the Virgin 
Islands, has accepted a call to the Knox- 
Monroe Parish, Knoxville, Tenn. He is a 
former pastor of the New River Parish, 
Virginia. 
Chaplain accepts call 

After five years’ service in the chap- 
laincy, the Rev. J. E. Marshall has ac- 
cepted a call from the board of the Lu- 
theran Welfare Society of Texas to head 
its veterans’ counseling and referral de- 
partment. He was released recently from 
the service. 


Tribute to late president : 
In tribute to the late President, the 
Service Commission of the National Lu- 
theran Council has placed 1,000 Army- 
Navy Service Books aboard the 45,000-ton — 
aircraft carrier, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


NOTICES 


SEMINARY AUXILIARY 

The annual luncheon of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia will be held in 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Friday, February 8, at 12.30 P. M. 
The speaker wiil be Col. H. Torrey Walker. 
Reservations must be received by Mrs. 
Harry Berlinger, 1423 E. Johnson St., 
Philadelphia 38, by Monday, February 4. 


The Church of Our Saviour, a mission 
congregation recently organized i in Tucson, 
Arizona, is in need of communion vessels. 
A congregation having an extra set may 
notify the Rev. Titus R. Scholl, 1919 E, 
Silver St., Tucson. 
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| DECEASED 


William P. M. Braun 


William P. M. Braun, president of the 
ie of trustees of the Mary J. Drexel 
Home since 1917, died Jan. 15 in Lankenau 
Hospital, Philadelphia. He was 82. 
| Active in Lutheran church affairs for 

any years, Mr. Braun devoted much of 
is time to philanthropic work. He was 
ee of the Lutheran Home for Or- 


hans and Aged, Germantown, for 45 
jears, and served on the board of directors 
f the Philadelphia Seminary. 

He became a member of the Mary J. 

rexel Home board in 1901, succeeding 

e late John B. Lankenau. Mr. Braun 

so was president of the advisory board 

Kensington Dispensary for the Treat- 
ent of Tuberculosis and of Rivercrest 
reventorium. 

In his home congregation, St. John’s, 
ee Park, Pa., he served as vestryman 
br many years. Mr. Braun formerly was 
jresident of the Philadelphia Lawn Mower 
ompany. 

The funeral was conducted from the 

apel of the Mary J. Drexel Home Jan. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Otylia 


. Braun, two sons and a daughter. 
| 


| 

| 

ie Calendar 

| JANUARY 

31. Board of Foreign Missions, New York 
1P City 

. Executive Board, United Lutheran 
ff Church, New York City 


BRUARY 

- 7. Georgia-Alabama Synod. Redeemer 
Church, Macon, Ga. 

Church, 


- 8. Virginia Synod. St. Mark's 
Roanoke, Va. Begins 7.15 P. M., Feb. 5 
South Carolina Synod. St. Paul's 
Church, Columbia, S. C. Begins II 
A. M., Feb. 12 

-28. North Carolina Synod. Augsburg 


Church, Winston-Salem 
nuary 30, 1946 
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THE MEMORIAL OF DIGNITY 
AND BEAUTY THAT SAYS: 


“Remember Them!’’ 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


Embodying the latest discoveries in elec- 
tronics, Schulmerich Carillonic Bells add 
a new, wider message to memorials hon- 
oring our loved ones. As people listen in 
their homes or on the streets, the beautiful 
message of these church tower bells re- 
kindles and sustains faith and hope through- 
out the community. 


Schulmerich Carillonic Bells produce clearer, 
more brilliant, more powerful bell-tones. 
Moderate in cost, less cumbersome than 
old-style bells and chimes, they occupy lit- 
tle space, can be installed without structural 
alterations to your present church tower. 


For a quarter-century, Schulmerich has spe- 
cialized in custom-built electronic equip- 
ment for churches and institutions. Hun- 
dreds of satisfied clients acclaim Schul- 
merich Carillonic Bells the _ superlative 
memorial. 


Write today for descriptive literature. 
LU- 7. 


Ad- 
dress Dept. ; 


CARILLONIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS-SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS- CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, P& 
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in CONCLUSION 


IN THESE EARLY WEEKS OF 1946 we are 
living through a quiet civil war. There 
hasn’t been any shooting, and the gov- 
ernment is involved only as a some- 
what helpless referee. In the long run, 
however, this conflict may be as im- 
portant as the battle between Southern 
planters and Yankee tradesmen in 1861. 

Strikes in numerous industries are 
mostly for wage increases. But back 
of such demands is a growing deter- 
mination of labor leaders to have some- 
thing to say about basic policies in in- 
dustry. They fight for a share in man- 
agement. 

NEITHER LABOR LEADERS nor any other 
leaders can effectively control this 
widespread industrial strife. Pressure 
for social change has been accumulat- 
ing, much as it did in the days of the 
French Revolution. Today’s situation, 
however, is on a larger scale than any- 
thing before. It is something new in 
history for giants to have power over 
the economic life of vast multitudes 
such as U. S. Steel or General Motors 
possesses today. 

It seems to be well proven that large 
accumulations of power, even when ex- 
ercised by men of good intentions, have 
corrupting influence. Christianity can 
explain this by saying men are sinners. 
Basic fact of human society is that we 
are selfish. Inasmuch as we must go on 
living in a world where this is the de- 
termining fact, the only workable sys- 
tem so far established is that of balance 
of power. This is what labor is trying 
to achieve within industry. 

EVERYONE KNOwsS that the power of 
industrial management is not exercised 
on behalf of labor. And labor believes 
this is the time to edge in for a bigger 
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share of the American income. Indus- 
try is likely to show big profits in the 
next few years—if people who are 
pushing up stock prices know what they 
are doing. Labor thinks that if money 
earned by industry goes largely to peo- 
ple who spend it immediately for things 
industry produces, business continues — 
to be good. 

As Christians we are concerned about — 
several phases of the present situation. j 
First, we pray that this conflict of in- 
terests may be settled in a ee! 
manner. So far there has been orderly 
procedure. Second, our sympathy i 
naturally with those who would suffe- 
most from defeat in the struggle. Any- 
one who can remember 15 years back 
knows that it is the laborer who suf- 
fers when the complex American sys-~ 
tem breaks down. I recall how a prom- 
inent employer in the section where | 
lived then was offering competent,” 
able-bodied men 20 cents an hour in 
1931, and they accepted that wage if 
they wanted any work at all. And [ 
remember people who had no work, 
for I stood in line with them at the 
county poor-board office to help them 
get their meager food orders. 

THIRD, it is to be sincerely hoped eat 
people on both sides of the battle will 
not forget that to be human is to be 
selfish, and that they will pray God to 
restrain them in their natural greed. 
And fourth—we must find some way 
eventually to get out of this treadmill 
of mass-production, hig h-pressure- 
buying kind of living—for it blights us 
in the secret places of our souls. 


Elson Kuff 
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FOUR COLOR BEAUTY 
in your 


LENTEN BULLETINS 


for announcement mailings and services 


L-10 Bulletin—75 cents 
a hundred to Bulletin 
subscribers. $1.00 a 
hundred to others. (Plus 
postage.) 


| Features Faithful Repro- 
_ duction, in Four Colors, 

of Altar Picture in New 
/ York Church House. 


Enriching four-color beauty portrays this New York Church House altar painting. 
(Same picture appears on regular Sunday series for Quinquagesima.) Front cover 
caption reads, ‘Lo, | Am With You Alway.'' Timely, printed Lenten message 
appears on back cover. This Bulletin is designed for general use during Lent. 


‘ - | POPULAR PASSION SERIES 


| 

|) LENTEN BULLETIN L-1! BULLETINS AVAILABLE 

l (Small folder size) | 
Now Ready | Includes set ot six undated bulletins (PH-1! to 

f | PH-6) entitled, ‘We Would See Jesus,"’ with a 

Cover in purple shows three 
crosses on Golgotha. Your | Passion picture on cover and message on fourth 
message goes on inside and | Ske, 5 Sl inches tolded: 
back cover. Folded size, 3!% | Peach ee /2 : /2 a See es 


dred: $3.00 a thousand (plus 
postage). 


60 cents a hundred to non-subscribers 


x Oe inches. 35 cents a hun- | Price, 40 cents a hundred to Bulletin subscribers 
| 
| 
| 


(plus postage) 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


| 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
| Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 


Gift Catalog No. 82) 


the year round for GIFTS 
——— 


Gift Catalog No. 82 was sent late in 1945 to all 
subscribers to “THE LUTHERAN” as well as pas- 
tors and Sunday school superintendents. You will 
find this catalog wonderful for reference whenever 
you select religious gifts during 1946. Gift Catalog 
No. 82 lists literally hundreds of items that you'll 
find ideal for personal enjoyment and perfect as 
gifts for relatives and friends. 


Your Guide to Worthy Gifts 


; Your church has provided Gift Catalog No. 82 to help 
Occasions That Can you choose year round gifts of religious significance 


Be ly R ved with confidence. Great care was exercised to list only 
eRe ees the best and most worthy religious gifts 
With Gifts Listed in 
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Among Many Special 


ey, ee ee ee rere re eS eee 


Gatalagunta eaghare Pastors, Superintendents, 
Teachers | 
e BIRTHDAYS and OTHER Leaders and workers in the church will find special ; 
ANNIVERSARIES value in having Gift Catalog No. 82 available for handy 
reference Depend on your pastor or Sunday school 
e@ CONFIRMATION superintendent for information on material not listed 


here, or, request a copy from us direct. 


Items Featured for All Ages 
e@ RECOGNITION SERVICES Bible game books and colorful story material for chil- 


dren of all ages. Bibles and Testaments and other re- 
ligious gifts for home and personal use are listed—gifts 


e@ GRADUATION 


Azaong Items Listed Are? that are ideal for visualizing God’s presence all year 
Bibles . . . Choice of over 500 KEEP THIS CATALOG HANDY 
Books ... Pictures ... Pla- ADDITIONAL COPIES ON REQUEST 


sty. Geetng Oude THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
Ideal for Children, Young People and PUBLICATION HO USE 


Adults for their Personal Pleasure and 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia alas 
Spiritual Enrichment Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 


